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owi1son, Crossburn House, 


Sir, 

As the experiments of Mr Dallas on frosted potatoes, 
published in your LXII. No., tended chiefly to show the ad- 
vantages to be derived from their immediate conversion into 
fermented liquors and ardent spirits, 1 send you the result of 
some, made by me towards the restoration of frosted potatoes, 
and in which their application to uses little noticed by him, has 
been more particularly attended to. 

I found that potatoes are liable to injury from frost in two 
degrees ; and that it is of considerable importance towards their 
after treatment, to distinguish in which degree they have been 
affected. 

In the first, the frost occasions a considerable sweetness in the 
potato, without having so far penetrated its substance as to ren- 
der it hard. 

In the second, by the congelation of the watery part of the 
potato, a hardness takes place, that, upon one hitting against 
another, a sound is given out similar to that from the striking 
of two pieces of ice. 
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2 Experiments and Observations on Feb. 


Potatoes affected in the first degree require no steps being 
taken for their restoration; as, on the springing of the young 
shoots, the sweetness disappears, the sugar formed by the ac- 
tion of the frost being expended in their nourishment. 

Instead of potatoes being injured by frost in the above de- 
gree, their nutritive property is perhaps increased, as will be 
more particularly noticed hereafter :—it is therefore those affected 
in the second degree that demand our special attention. 

Einhof, in his experiments on potatoes, * is of opinicn, that 
frost is destructive to that root, by changing its mucilage into 
sugar, which rapidly produces the acetic acid, and then passes 
on to putrefaction. 

I am, however, led to ascribe the same effect to a different 
cause, viz. that the organization of the potato is destroyed by 
the sudden application of heat, after having been penetrated by 
frost. The watery part of the potato, when converted into 
ice, occupying a larger space, removes the solid parts to a 
greater distance from each other, occasioning thereby a partial 
disorganization, which, like animal inflammation from cold, 
will end in putrefaction, unless a low temperature is maintained 
until the solids gradually regain their former powers. + 

The well known fact, of potatoes being often ploughed up in 
spring in perfect preservation, after a severe winter, long since 
attracted my notice. In January 1809, during a very bard 
frost, I raised with a pickaxe, part of a drill of potatoes that 
had been left undug, and in which could be seen distinctly the 
potatoes imbedded in solid ice. This I divided into two por- 
tions, both of which I placed in a dry cellar, and covered one 
with three feet depth of sand, while the other was left lying on 
the floor. On examining them in spring, I found the potatoes 
included in the uncovered portion universally rotten, while these 
in the covered, with a few exceptions, were in excellent preser- 
vation. 

In further support of this theory, I shall observe, that, after 
the unusually severe frosts 1813-1814, many of the people in this 

* Gihlin’s Journal, IV. 4.57. 

+ ‘ Itis certainly enough to startle a stranger, to see a person 
perfectly unknown to you, running up with a handful of snow, calling 
out, Your nose, sir, your nose, you are frostbitten; and, without fur- 
ther ceremony, cither himself rubbing it without mercy, or mak- 
ing you do so. When this is done in due time, the tone of the part, 
the circulation of the blood is restored ; and instead of losing a nose, 


you get off with the loss of the skin perhaps.’—Gray’s Letters from 
Canada. 
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part of the country, (Upper Ward of Lanarkshire), being anxious 
to ascertain the state of their potatoes in pits, opened them im- 
mediately on the commencement of thaw ; and, on trial, they 
supposed their contents completely frosted, on which they threw 
the earth back again into the openings. However, upon ex- 
amining the pits a month after, they, to their agreeable surprise, 
found the potatoes perfectly restored, unless near to the places 
where the pits had formerly been opened, the warm air having 
there been too suddenly applied to the potatoes, still in a state 
of congelation. 

In the beginning of harvest we have often very satisfactory 
proofs of the different effects of the sudden and slow application 
of heat to the halm of potatoes penetrated by frost. If sunshine 
immediately succeed to frost, the halm is certain to suffer mate- 
rially ; whereas, if the following day prove cloudy, the effects of 
the frost will not be visible. It therefore appears, when pota- 
toes have been penetrated by frost in the second dégree, that 
the most effectual method of restoring them, so as to render 
them fit for food, is to cover them with three feet of dry sand 
while the frost continues, and so to remain untouched until some 
weeks after thaw has taken place. 

It will however be found, that, nineteen times in twenty, the 
potatoes injured have been lying, uncovered, in barns or dwell 
inghouses, and exposed to direct currents of cold air. This 
might be completely prevented, by having a storehouse proper- 
ly defended, of a size corresponding to the wants of the family, 
and which should be filled from the pits only after a consider 
able continuance of fresh weather. 

I must, nevertheless, remark here, that when potatoes are 
left completely uncovered, so that the frosty winds can directly 
reach their surface, that the injury the potatoes suffer is often 
such as not to admit of stopping the putrefactive stage by any 
other means than throwing them into boiling water in their 
frozen state, by which they may still be rendered useful as food. 
I had ‘requent opportunities, during my experiments, of observ- 
ing, that potatoes which had parts of their surface only covered 
from others lying upon them, were so partially affected by the 
frost, that the covered portions, when planted, produced healthy 
shoots, while the uncovered were reduced to a state of complete 
putrefaction. This took place when one thermometer sunk in- 
to the heap, and another laid on the surface, indicated the same 
degree of cold. It would therefore appear, that the injury done 
to the organization of the potato does not depend so much on 
the different degrees of heat and cold, as on their sudden ap- 
plication. 
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4 Experiments and Observations on Feb. 


Conceiving, from the nature of starch, that in potatoes suf- 
ficiently ripened, that substance could not be injured in Ym 
or va | in quantity by the most intense frosts, I made the 
following experiments. 

On the 20th of January 1815, I took 8 lib. of clean washed 
kidney potatoes, one half of which I grated down with care ; 
and having separated the starch in the usual way, it weighed, 
when dry, 84 0z. I then ex the other half to two days 
and nights of severe frost, 2 lib. of which I grated down; and, 
from their extreme hardness, I accomplished this with the same 
ease as if they had been loaf sugar. The remaining 2 lib. I by 
way of experiment broke small with a hammer, and which, of 
all methods, I consider as the most expeditious for reducing 
frosted potatoes into a state proper for extracting the starch. 

I however found, that the starch now obtained weighed only 
7} 0z., being 4 0z. less than from the same quantity of sound 
potatoes. This deficiency was easily accounted for, from the 
starch of the frosted potatoes requiring a greater number of 
washings. By frost, the pulp of the potato is rendered so fine, 
as partly to pass through a common drainer along with the 
starch. However, if a fine cloth were used, the pulp may ea- 
sily be separated, as the oe of the starch are so very mi- 
nate as to pass through the finest searce. 

I discovered that the starch forms a part of the solid substance 
of the potato. Having squeezed out a quart of juice from frost- 
ed potatoes, I added an equal quantity of water, which, having 
stood a sufficient time, gave no starch. I then bruised in a 
mortar the solid parts of the squeezed potatocs, until reduced 
into a pulp, which afterwards afforded its due proportion of 
starch. ‘This shows the necessity of having the potatoes, whe- 
ther sound or frosted, very finely broken down, to obtain the 
whole of the starch. 

The frosted potatoes from which it is intended to extract 
starch, should be washed clean in very cold water while the 
frost continues, and then broken or grated down, as a ver'y con- 
siderable degree of toughness is the consequence of their thaw- 
ing, which renders this part of the process more tedious. 

The starch made from the sound and frosted potatoes seem- 
ed to be in no respect different, either in appearance, or when 
applied to use. 

Potatoes, when frosted in such quantities as are not wanted 
for starch, may, after being washed in water at a low tempera- 
ture, and thrown into boiling water, where they must remain, 
until, by bursting, they show signs of being thoroughly done, 
have the period of their being useful greatly lengthened. This 
operation prevents putrefaction taking place, which would im- 
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mediately follow thaw. If the boiled potatoes were afterwards 
spread on a dry floor, they will remain in a state fit for feeding 
cattle or poultry for many weeks, and, from my own experi- 
ence, are better suited for that purpose than sound potatoes; 
the change produced by frost on the mucilage of the potato, 
of converting it into sugar, being very similar to that on grain 
by malting. 

' As I have observed the method of pitting potatoes in this 
part of the country to be both simple and efficacious, it may be 
of use to be more generally known. A dry situation, with a 
gentle declivity, is always preferred for winter pits, * as much 
more loss is sustained by the rotting of potatoes in these depo- 
sitaries than from frost. 

The extent of the pits, as to length and breadth, is justly 
considered of little importance as to the keeping of the pota- 
toes; and they are therefore regulated by the cunveniencies of 
the owner for stowing them safely when removed. It is, how- 
ever, otherwise with the depth, which, if the situation be per- 
fectly dry, is generally such as will allow the whole of the pota- 
toes being under the surface, unless what is sufficient for form- 
ing the necessary raising to throw off the rain. They are then 
covered with six inches of mossy turf, with the mossy side next 
to the potatoes; and, afterwards, one foot of earth over all. 
During the severe and continued frosts of 1813-1814, this co- 
vering was found sufficient for the complete preservation of the 
potatoes. 

‘ Conclusion. 

1st, From the foregoing experiments and reasoning, it ap- 

ears that, although in most winters and situations, potatves are 
iable to be affected by frost in that degree as to produce a consi- 
derable sweetness, still they are so little injured thereby, as to 
be fit for every purpose they can be applied to in their sound 
State. 

2dly, That those affected in a greater degree, may, in most 
instances, by being covered with sand or earth, be brought 
back to their_original state, or by boiling made useful for food ; 
but that, ip all cases, starch in the same quantity, and of the 


* The method mentioned by the Reverend Mr Dow, in the 
Transactions of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, of keeping 
aire fresh and plump during summer, by placing them in pits 

ept constantly wet, appears founded on rational priociples, the e- 
vaporation from the wet earth producing a degree of cold unfavour- 
able to their vegetating, and which also prevents their shrinking by 
perspiration, 
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same quality, may be procured from frosted potatoes, as from 
those in a sound state. 

3dly, That, by a little precaution in the formation of pits, 
and attention to the time of opening them, pctatoes may, with 
certainty, be preserved sound during the severest winters of this 
climate. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Remarks in a Tour through ARRan. 
(Continued from page 432, Vol. XVIII. and concluded.) 


In addition to the remarks made in the course of the Tour 
itself, I shall add the following Notices, in general, respecting this 
singular island, compiled cither from the Statistical Account of 
its parishes, or from such information as I procured on the 
island itself. Ihave heard that there was an Agricultural Sur- 
vey of it lately published ; but this I have not seen, and am even 
uncertain as to its being actually published—or even made, | 
have seen, I think, a prospectus of such a work, but know no 
more on the subject. * 3 

Extent, &c.—Arran, from a correct plan lately made from 
actual measurement, by Mr Bauchope, is found to be 20} miles 
long, from the point of Scriden on the north to the Struée point 
on the south. The greatest breadth is from Dipping on the 
east, to Drumadoon on the west, where it is 12 miles over. 
These points are about three miles north from. its extrenie 
southern boundary. From the head of Broadwick Bay on the 
east, to the mouth of Jorsa-water on the west, being the nar- 
rowest part in the middle, the distance is 64 miles. It is still 
narrower at the north end ; but as it is found in all to contain 
84,561 Scots acres, the whole may be stated at 164 square 
miles. ‘This is supposing it all to be an entire plain, without 
any regard to the inequalities of its surface. 

e quantity of land at present in cultivation, is ascertained 





* Since writing the above, I have looked into Heaprick’s View 
of Arran, a work of great research and much merit; but although 
in it he treats. chiefly of the Mineralogy, yet I am happy to observe, 
that, in what he states relative to the Agriculture of the island, my 
own remarks are pretty much in unison with his ;—making allowance 
for the alterations that may have taken place since 1807, the date of 
his publication. 
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to be about 11,000 acres; and itis also ascertained that there 
are about 5000 acres more that may be brought into cultivation 
by the ordinary means of improvement, so as to afford a rea- 
sonable return for the outlay. This amounts to nearly one- 
fifth part of the whole, or 20 parts in 100 of arable Jand. Two- 
fifths more may be stated as hill pasture, less or more produc- 
tive ; and, finally, other two-fifths as entire wastes, the greater 
part bare rocks; the rest are such worthless heath and morass, 
as to be of no value whatever. There is very little of the sur- 
face occupied by fresh-water lakes or streams, probably not ex- 
ceeding three square miles altogether. 

General Aspect and Surface-—The appearance of this island, 
whether viewed as a whole from a distance, or subjected to a 
minute inspection of all its parts in detail, is almost inconceiv- 
ably rugged and wild; the surface being diversified in a thou- 
sand forms. But, as in all Highland countries, the prospect, 
as one travels along, is continually varying, and occasions an 
unceasing amusement to the mind; and leads to contemplations 
of the highest kind and first importance to a rational being— 
from Nature’s works to the God of Nature. No marvel that 
mountaineers are attached to their country. 

Soil.—This ditfers according to the nature of the dominant 
mountains nearest at hand, in different parts of the island. All 
to the north of what is called The String, or old road across 
the island, from Broadwick Bay to the water of Jorsa, consists 
chiefly of decomposed granite, from the granite hills in that quar- 
ter; which, like to the soil on the barks of the Aberdeenshire 
Dee, is of a nature betwixt sand and gravel—not so remarkable 
for fertility as for earliness. ‘The southern end of the island hav- 
ing a great proportion of whinstone and basaltic rock, the soil 
is Nie much more productive, as it partakes of the nature of 
these materials, which, when decomposed, are the most fertile 
of all soils. All the soils of Arran that have yet been brought 
into cultivation, are of a kindly and early nature. There does 
not appear to be much obdurate clay or heavy soil in the island. 

Climate.—From the high-towering mountains of Arran, on 
which the snows lie very long, strangers are impressed with an 
idea that the climate must of course be very cold. This, how- 
ever, in the inhabited parts of the island, is not the fact. The 
coast-side, which contains nine parts in ten of the cultivated 
land, as well as of the population, is, in truth, warmer at all 
times of the year than on the Mainland. Snow hardly lies there 
above a day at a time; and almost never ten days at once, in 
the coldest seasons known. In consequence of this mildness in 
the temperature, the crops of all kinds, whether in gardens or 
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in fields, are more early in Arran than on the opposite coast of 
Ayrshire; and Ayrshire coast itself is an early country. In 
point of humidity, the climate is not unsimilar to Ayrshire,— 
frequent showers, but generally in moderation. 


Crops cuLtIvaTED.—Wheat.—This has been introduced and 
found to thrive ; but it is not probable that it will ever become 
general; nor, perhaps, is it desirable that it should. Other 
crops, of more importance to the general prosperity of the isl- 
and, are perhaps more deserving of attention. 

Bear.—This is cultivated every where ; and, being the basis 
of the whiskey manufacture, the people have a warm side to it, 
and give it a great proportion of the good land, and the best 
manure. It is not, however, this year at least, a good crop ge- 
nerally. The extreme untowardness of the season, both first and 
last, may have hurt this crop in Arran, as well as on the Main- 
land. Some instances there are, however, even this season, of 
astonishing crops of bear; particularly, as was noticed in the 
tour, at Whitefarland, on the west coast ; I do not think I e- 
ver saw better; and so far advanced towards ripening, that I 
should not wonder although it were ready for the sickle before 
the month of August is at an end. 

Oats.—This is a very ill-guided crop in Arran, and it makes 
as illa return. They sow it, and sow it, as long as it will pro- 
duce its own sced. The time, I predict, will not be long, till 
other uses will be found for the lands so unusefully applied to 
this crop—and that the Oat itself will be cultivated in a more 
creditable manner. 

Peas.—These, like to bear, are to be met with everywhere, 
and everywhere good. The people use them much as bread 
corn; and, further, their partiality to this crop, which induces 
them to give it so much justice in the cultivation, is, I am told, 
on account also of the straw, which they find of much benefit 
to their work horses in the working season, or seed-time, as 
they have no hay of any description, and not much other straw 
at that time to spare. 

eans.—There are several small fields of these, and all good. 
They’ talk of i6 or 18 bolls an acre at times. What examples 
I saw would none of them reach that return; but I have no 
doubt that they would be 8 or 10, 

Flax.—This is in general cultivation too, and also all good. 
I do not recollect to have seen a single instance of bad flax, and 
hardly any so low as a medium. 

Potatoes.--This is the Arran-man’s crop. Nowhere have I 
seen them cultivated so generally, in a judicious manner, as 
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here; nor apparently more thriving. They have a great extent 
of land under this crop ; I should judge that there are nct less 
than an English acre for each family on the island. They are now 
planted in drills, and most correctly cultivated by the plough. 

The crops that require to be introduced, are 

Turnip and Sewn Grasses.— Both are now partially introduced, 
in small patches in almost every kale-yard in the island, and 
succeeding to admiration. There is every probability, there- 
fore, that they will be more extensively cultivated next year, and 
that the quantity will go on from year to year to increase, till 
they at length will occupy a regular station in the rotation along 
with bear and potatoes, and the other crops at present cultivat- 
ed. The introduction of them, so far as it has gone already, 
(and no new species of crop has been at first more generall 
tried), has been owing to Mr D. the subfactor, who has succeed- 
ed in persuading the natives to the measure. He has also shown 
them an example on a pretty large scale himself, on his own 
farm, where he has in this year (1816), one field of 8 acres, in 
clover and ryegrass hay, as good as any in the Lothians; and 
another of 10 acres in turnip, in a very promising condition. 
The advantage to be derived from these crops, to such an island 
as Arran, is incalculable; and, much to the credit of the na- 
tives, they have been induced to make the trial, not only with- 
out prejudice against it, but with a lively interest in its success. 
The soil seems indeed peculiarly favourable to the culture of 
clovers. Not only white clover is natural in every field, but yel- 
low; and perhaps more than any, the perennial red clover, or 
cow-grass, as they call it here, is found very generally,—more 
than I have anywhere else seen. 


Live Stocx.—Cattle.—Chiefly cows of a mixed small breed, 
but not unhandsome. May be greatly improved by better keep- 
ing. In the present state of the agriculture, they are all starv- 
ed at first in the ca/f-skin ; and regularly after, as long as they 
live, they undergo a process of starvation every year in the win- 
ter and spring months. The turnip system, now so happily in- 
troduced, and on the eve of being universally extended, will ob- 
viate this; and Arran will then vie, as much as any Hebudian 
island, with the Mainland, for cattle of all sorts—even the futted 
ox as well as the well proportioned milch cow. The number at 
present on the island, is supposed to be fully equal to, or rather 
more than the number of people ; and these being ascertained to 
amount to 6143, the cattle may be stated at 6500. 

Sheep.—These are chiefly the ancient native breed, distin- 
guished by their dun or yellow faces and legs, and the excellency 
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of the mutton. They are also of a small size, seldom amount- 
ing to 8 lib. English a quarter, but more generally weigh from 
4to6. But this is merely owing to an adventitious circum- 
stance—penury of food. They are not indeed so completely 
starved in their young state as the calves ; but they suffer severe- 
ly ever afier. Mr Headrick, in his emphatical language, speak- 
ing both of the cattle and the sheep, says, ‘ You never see a 
* cow or a sheep lie down to ruminate. They are perpetually 
* active, and seem to hold a very unequal contest with starvation.’ 
But the introduction of the turnip and the clover into general 
use, will seon discomfit this great adversary; and from the 
mountains of Arran, the Glasgow and the Paisley markets may, 
at no distsnt period, get a supply of the most delicate mutton 
in Britain, and at all seasons in the year. The number is sup- 
posed to be considerably more than the cattle, say 7500, 

Horses.—These, compared with the horses in the county of 
Ayr opposite, will appear but a small race. But they are gene- 
rally handsome, and all very strong; even so much so, that a 
pair of them, now yoked together, make a et good furrow with 
the plough. They are, above all, remarkably sure-footed in 
travelling, and can encounter a long Journey with little fatigue, 
even in their own rugged unmade roads. ‘They too, at present, 
are ill enough fed. But the time seems to be at hand, when, 
receiving their regular rations of clover and rye-grass hay, in- 
stead of a scanty portion of sapless straw, an improvement in 
size will follow as a natural consequence. They are not, in ge- 
neral, natives of Arran, but are imported, when required, from 
Argyle. I think I saw only one foal on the whole island. The 
number of horses may be stated at one for each family, or about 
1500 in all. 

Swine.—These seem to be more numerous than well fed :—a 
thin bristly race, roaming at large, and poping their nose into 
every thing. They have the character, however, of making ex- 
cellent pork, when in good keeping. I see little chance of me- 
liorating their circumstances, unless the dairy system of cheese- 
making succeed, which is about to be introduced by the Ayr- 
shite farmers. Failing this, the better way would be to reduce 
the number, when the remainder would be more under control, 
and better seen to. 

Goats.—Said to be plentiful formerly,—now very few. I did 
not see one. 

Pouliry.—Of all sorts abundant, but not of great value. A 
breed of the common dunghill fowl seems to be peculiar to Ar- 
ran. They have no tail, neither the cock nor the hen. They 
are noted for laying more eggs than other fowls, but smaller. 
This should be expected, as they are smaller in size themselves. 
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Rent.—The valued rent in the county-books is 5048/7. 17s. 8d. 
Scots; and the real rent, in 1807, was 5500/. Sterling. In 
1816, it is supposed to be double that sum ; and that, were all the 
lands out of lease, and to be now let, the rent would be little short 
of 15,000/. even in the present depressed state of the farm-pro- 
duce market. Iam convinced, that, were the ¢urnip and arti- 
ficial grass seed systems fully introduced, (as there seems at pre- 
sent to be a great probability that they will), that these alone, 
without proposing a single acre of more land to be cultivated 
than before stated, would have the effect to increase so very 
much the value of the produce, as to enable the tenantry, by 
dividing the increase of profit equally with the proprietor, to 
raise the rental in all to 20,000/. I could, in these preconceived 
circumstances, take a moderate bet, that, in the course of ten 
years hence, this will be the fact. Perhaps it may be necessary, 
more certainly to insure it, that the roads through the island 
were completed. A single year’s rise of rent would do this. 
One or two licensed distilleries should be established, and the il- 
licit ones utterly annihilated. 

From the new sets lately taken, rent rises gradually. 

Additional Notices. 

Implements.— The two-horse plough is now general, and hand- 
somely made in the island. ‘The iron plough is introduced from 
the Mainland. There are several good country wrights, and a- 
bout 12 or 14 smiths. Indeed every farmer almost can occa- 
sionally work as a smith. There are seven corn-mills; one 
fulling mill ; one wool-carding mill ; and several thrashing mills. 
They have a spade of a particular form—sharp pointed, and 
straight in the sod, and with a foot-step. The sickle, like to 
the Ayrshire one, is clumsy—without teeth, and sharpened with 
a stone, from time to time, as a scythe. 

Schools —There are twelve, having from 25 scholars to 100, 
or more, each ;—supposed to be about 1000 in all. Fees from 
2s. 6d. to $s. a quarter. About half of the schoolmasters have 
a small salary besides. 

Poor.—Abcut 60 on the roll, who get each from 5s, to 10s. 
quarterly—all by voluntary collections at the church. No as- 
sessment; and no beggars, except, of late, a few from Ayr- 
shire. 

Farms.—In the townships or clachans, each tenant has, or 
had, from three to four acres in ¢illage ; and as much, or more, 
meadow. The cattle of the whole ranged together over a cer- 
tain extent of hill appropriated to the respective clachans, of 
which the boundaries were not very strictly defined. 

Leases.—These were from 8 or 10 years up to 32, The en- 
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try at Martinmas. Rent payable per advance-—that is, at Whit- 
sunday and Mertinmas of the year in which the crop grows— 
a regulation still adhered to, No Custums—ail in money. 

Game, and Wild Animals.—No foxes, aor weazels, nor moles, 
nor toads; but they have frogs, get black, ugly creatures. Ser- 
pents and adders are said to abound greatly, more to the terror 
of the people than to their hurt, as there is no instance of 
their bite being fatal ; but it occasions nevertheless a temporary 
swelling, and not a little pain. Hares are found, but not ve 
numerous. Rabbits also. Partridges are met with in the cul- 
tivated lands; but are not yet plentiful. Grouse are most ab- 
undant in the moors, as are also blackcocks; and a consider- 
able number of ptarmigans inhabit, winter as well as summer, 
the high, bleak, craggy mountains, and never descend to the 
low country. Wood pigeons abound greatly. The wild pigeon 
is also plentiful, nestling chiefly in the shelves of the rocks by 
the shore. Eagles of great size and power frequent the high 
rocks, and are very destructive to the young lambs. There are 
some remarkably fine game hawks. ‘The raven has also his a- 
bode in the island, and contributes largely to the destruction 
of the poultry and game. The jackdaw breeds in the rocks. 
Crows trequent the island occasionally, but do not breed. The 
magpie is not known. One season, they say, a single pair 
came ; but their nest was destroyed, and they departed. There 
are a grest many snipes always ; and woodcock, in the season, 
is most plentiful. The migrating thrush, or feldifare, comes 
occasionally. The starling, the blackbird, and the mavis, are 
in great abundance: so is the goldfinch, and the heath and the 
rock linnet. Robins and wrens everywhere. 

October 23, 1817. G. R, 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Uiility of the proposed Canal between Forfar and Arbroath de- 
Jended ; with Remarks on the Objections of O. C. in last Number, 


Sir, 

In your last Number (LXXII.), the proposed canal be- 
tween the towns of Forfar and Arbroath, has attracted the at- 
tention of a correspondent, O. C., who, professing * to invite 
discussion,’ has written five pages in censure of the scheme. 

I: i, pleasant to meet an opponent who puts forth his whole 
strength in the contest, who has no reserves, and who gives a 
fair opportunity to end the dispute at once. 
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Your correspondent lays down three rules as requisite, before 
a canal can be reckoned a onblic benefit. 

* tst, It must not subject the proprietors to any loss—it must 
¢ aff-rd interest for the money expended. 2d/y, [i must lessen 
© the expense of carriage in the district through which it passes. 
© $dly, It must not injure the property of indiviiuals who have 
* no interest in the undertaking. ’ 

On these three rules O. C. descants, to prove that the Strath- 
more Canai (for he must allow me to cail it so) will not apply to 
any of them. 

Unfortunately for the whole train of O. C.’s argument, not 
one of these three rules is correct. 

In the first place, a canal may be a public benefit, although 
the original pr:-prietors suffer a loss, and are uot paid the ordi- 
nary interest of the money expended. Such was the case with 
the Forth and Clyde Canal for nearly :wenty years; yet no one 
disputes its utility. The second rule my opponent lays down is, 
that the canal must lessen the carriage in the district through 
which it passes. But the point is, not that the benefit is to be 
confined solely to the district in the course of the canal, but 
that the expense of carriage from one extreme to the other, 
shall be essentially lessened, and the intermediate country bene- 
fited in proportion to distance. In very many cases in England, 
the whole traffic on canals is between the extreme parts. The 
third rule, ‘ that it must not injure the property of individuals 
* who have no interest in the undertaking,’ would at ‘once put 
an end to all projects of canals. He who is situated within two 
or three miles of Arbroath, may consider the canal of not the 
slightest benefit, and resist its being cut through his fields; an- 
other may feel his ‘ otium cum dignitate’ broken 1 upoa, by 
the sight of the ditch from his drawing-room window. 

Such are the weak rules on which your correspondent grounds 
his objections. Let us now examine the strength of the forces 
mustered under these three feeble commanders. 

To show that there can be no saving in the expense of car- 
riage, O. C. maintains stoutly, that the advantages of the canal 
are chiefly to be reaped by the town of Forfar; then, as Forfar 
contains only 4000 inhabitants, and requires perhaps only i2 
carters with single horses, the whole expense of its carriage will 
not exceed 720/, per annum; that travellers would pay by the 
canal 280/. ;—in ali 1000/. a year, for what Forfar could afford to 
pay. But the estimated expense of the canal is 70,000/., which, 
with interest of money, expenses, &c. will come to 5000/. a year; 
ergo, the proprietors wiil be 4000/. a year out of pocket. 

This is what may be called a trim reckoning. 
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Your correspondent cannot look beyond the town of Forfar. 
The whole canal is to depend upon the little trade and wants of 
a small inland town. Now my view of the canal is, that a great 
district in Strathmore. is to reap essential benefit, and that the 
principal traffick on the canal will be the rude produce of one of 
the most fertile districts in Scotland. 

My opponent sets at naught the importance to a farmer of 
lessening his out cartage. 1 presume he is no farmer. If he 
will take the trouble to inquire amongst his neighbours, he will 
find, that whenever a farmer is behind in his ploughing and 
sowing, it is always to be traced to carting. 

What is the situation of the Strathmore farmers in their car- 
riages? The whole of their wheat and barley, and a large por- 
tion of their oats, must be carted to Dundee. The distance 
may average 14 miles. Let them choose either the Forfar, or 
Glammis, or Meikle line of road, they meet, in one and all, 
as hilly and badly lined-out roads as any I know. Their ser- 
vants, with double-horse carts, are obliged to start at two or 
three o’clock in a winter morning for Dundee, carrying, from 
a farm of 250 acres, with the whole strength of the stable, the 
produce of three acres of wheat. They return home about 
three or four o’clock in the afternoon; and the horses are so 
exhausted, as to be unable to work next day. What farmer of 
common sense would not take his produce to Forfar, to send it 
by the canal, at the cost of 4s. per ton to Arbroath, and take 
back his coals from Forfar? Where is the landlord that would 
not compound with his tenant for the carriage of his coals from 
Forfar in place of Dundee? So widely do I differ from O. C., 
that what he considers as of no consequence toa farmer, I set 
down as the greatest benefit that can be bestowed upon the pro- 
prietors of land and their tenants, who are within a moderate 
distance of the canal. 

Your correspondent illustrates his comparison of land and 
water-carriage expense, by the grocery trade of Forfar. Why 
cannot he extend his views to the rude produce of the vale 
through which the canal passes, and that part of Strathmore 
within moderate reach of the head of the canal? Will there be 
no saving in the carriage of Arbroath pavement: in the beau- 
tiful stone of Turin; in the corn of the vale of the Brotick ? 
Take the district of Strathmore, from the bridge of Finhaven 
on the east, to Meiglemarly on the west side; and northward, 
the whole line of the Braes, passing as far as Kirriemuir; and 
there is not a farmer or proprietor of land that is not directly 
interested in this canal, not merely for the object of saving the 
expense of carriage, but the important benefit of gaining time in 
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their agricultural operations; in saving the wear and tear of 
their horses ; and, in many cases, lessening the number on their 
farms. 

But it seems that the canal sins in passing ‘ through a well 
* cultivated district ; and the desolation it commits on the fences 
* and corn fields is almost incalculable ;’ and that scarcely any 
pecuniary damages would compensate the loss of passing diago- 
nally through a square farm. Now, if such arguments are ad- 
missible against canals, there is at once anendtothem. It is 
not by rs reasoning that England enjoys such excellent inland 
navigation. 

The establishment of a great corn market at Forfar, I con- 
sider as one of the natural results of this canal. To this mar- 
ket the Strathmore farmer will carry his corn, and meet there 
the corn-merchant from any town ; settle his bargains, and de- 
liver the grain. As the manufacture of flax into coarse linen 
is spread over the whole district of Strathmore, Forfar may al- 
so become a regular flax, yarn, and osnaburg market. Strath- 
more is a well wooded district. On a rough calculation, there 
are 4000 acres of woodlands within reach of the canal; two- 
thirds of which are now fit for a market. In return for corn, 
wood, stones, and perhaps marl, Strathmore and the vale of 
the Brotick require coals, lime, flax, iron, manufactures for 
domestic use, and foreign articles of consumption. What more 
could be expected on any canal? I throw out of consideration 
the interests of the town of Dundee. ‘Those who think that its 
welfare is to be shaken by the Forfar canal, will, I trust, be 
greatly deceived. In Dundee there is solid wealth, industry, 
and no scrambling to get rich in a hurry: hence I have no ap- 
prehension that her interests will be affected. She will always 
command the Baltic trade for the Strath, and as much of the 
internal corn trade as she chooses. The canal, though away 
from Dundee, in promoting the interests of the Strath, will in- 
directly promote the interests of this town, that always will be 
closely allied to Strathmore. 

But the canal will not end at Forfar. In a very few years 
after, it will be extended through the western part of Strath- 
more beyond Meigle. ‘The ground is so favourable, that not 
more than five or six locks may carry it to Cupar in Angus ; 
and, from the level of the loch of Forfar to Meigle, it may be 
carried nearly on a dead level if it were necessary. Here, by a 
singular feature in nature, the low ground is, in this line, of the 
poorest quality ; and the farmer need not tremble at the pro- 
spect of a square farm being cut through diagonally. ‘The time 
for these operations is particularly fayourable. Labour is cheap ; 
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money, in abundance, is unemployed, at banker’s interest ; and 
the farmer requires every aid in lessening the expense of his 
agricultural operations. - 

I trust that the landed proprietors of Forfarshire will come 
forward and give every support to the Magistrates of Forfar and 
Arbroath in this most important undertaking, and that no petty 
private interest shall thwart this public good. 

A ForrarsHirE FarMer. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on Live-Stock, and on Planting Trees. 
Sir, 

Wirnovut making any apology, I shall take the liberty 
to comment, in a few aie. on the communication in your 
Number for November last, from George C. Call, Esq. on the 
subject of a remarkable young bullock, killed at Stratton market, 
in the county of Cornwall. 

The bullock was no doubt a good thriver, to arrive at so great 
a weight at so early a period of life. But, in rearing and feed- 
ing live-stock, as well as in cultivating grain, or manufacturing 
any sort of commodity, however valuable and extraordinary the 
article produced may be, there is an item which ought never to 
be lost sight of, viz. expense. Now, on this head your corre- 
spondent is entirely silent. This expense, however, Mr C. 
ought to have submitted, before saying his statement would 
* pRovE to agriculturists the advantages of keeping young stock 
© well.’ Great as the weight was, it will perhaps be admitted 
by those best acquainted with the nature and aptitudes of the 
different breeds of the Bos tribe at present reared in this island, 
that the same quantity and quality of food that produced 815 lib. 
of marketable matter in the body, &c. of one animal, would 
have produced at least an equal quantity, and perhaps of better 
quality, and which could have been more conveniently disposed 
of by the butcher, in the bodies of two, or even three animals. 
‘I shall also make a few observations on the paper on Planting 
Trees, Number LX XI. At page 276, third line from the top, 
it is said, ‘ those that grow fast are enemies to the slow growers ; 
© but the remedy is, either to plant wider, or remove the least 
* useful.’ Query.— Would it not be more advisable to keep the 
money paid for these least useful plants in a man’s own pocket ? 
‘The comparative utility of trees cannot surely be discovered 
merely by planting them, and allowing them to remain in the 
soil for a few seasons. 
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The quotations in this paper from Virgil, Evelyn, and Mar- 
shall, though evidently brought forward for the purpose of sup- 
porting, unfortunately fly directly in the very teeth of the prac- 
tice your correspondent Jabours to establish ; and will be found 
to convey information sufficiently distinct to enable any planter 
to adapt most of the species of useful woody plants, to soils 
and situations suitable for them. Therefore to say that, because 
a planter cannot know, ‘ with discriminating accuracy,’ * the 
* perfectly exact descriptions of soils’ that suit different plants, 
he should be reduced to the miserable dilemma of making no 
choice of plants whatever, hardly deserves serious notice. Were 
mankind to proceed in this manner, throwing aside all expe- 
rience and observation, they might soon relapse into the state 
of primitive ignorance and barbarity ; for what do we know, or 
probably ever shall know, ‘ perfectly exact,’ or ‘ with discri- 
* minating accuracy ?’ ’ 

Thick planting is certainly expensive, and even hurtful to the 
prosperity of a plantation, particularly on weak soils; for poor 
lands have not sufficient powers to rear trees to great size, un- 
der any circumstances ; but when these weak soils are crowded 
with plants, originally, these soon want food, and acquire so 
stunted a habit, that they never arrive at a size to answer almost 
any useful purpose. 

There is a practice, of late years, introduced by gentlemen’s 
stewards, gardeners, &c. of planting potatoes among young 
trees, and that for several seasons in immediate succession, even 
without manure. No practice can be more deleterious to trees 
than this. It is done under the specious pretence of clearing 
the ground of weeds; but what weeds are so exhausting or suf- 
focating as a full crop of potatoes? It is insulting common 
sense to pretend that a plantation of young trees can make any 
comparative progress, under the circumstances of complete tor- 
ture and destruction, which the roots of the plants suffer by dig- 
ging, repeated twice every season, accompanied with the bare- 
faced abstraction of their best nourishment. The same obser- 
vations apply to the too common practice of rearing potatoes, 
cabbages, cauliflower, brocoli, turnip, &c. on the borders of the 
best fruit walls. Heavy crops of these rank vegetables rob the 
trees of their aliment; while the deep digging required, once, 
if not twice, in a season, wounds and cuts off the young fibres 
of their roots that come towards the surface for food and air. 
Many of the finest walls are rendered comparatively unproduc- 
tive by this mode of cropping the borders; and, if fruit be pro- 
duced, the size is small, and the flavour insipid. 

Your old Friend, , 
PEREGRINE PICKLE. 


VOL, XIX, No. 73. B 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Rent of Land, and Mr Malthus’s Inquiry into that Subject. 


Tue rent of land has generally been defined to be that por- 
tion of the whole produce, or of the value of it, which re- 
mains after the profits of the stock, and the wages of the labour 
employed in the production, are compensated. But the insuffi- 
ciency of this definition is obvious, from the great diversity of 
opinion which has prevailed amongst those writers who have 
adopted it, and from the difficulty which every one must feel 
who turns his thoughts to this subject, to found any precise rea- 
sonings upon it. Instead of being a definition of rent, it is ra- 
ther a description of the fund from which rent is paid; giving 
one no idea of its nature or origin. Hence it is, that even Dr 
Smith says, in one place of the Wealth of Nations, that rent 
is always a necessary constituent of the price of commodities ; 
whilst, in another, he seems to dissent from that doctrine: And 
hence it is, that his late respectable annotator Mr Buchanan 
peremptorily maintains, throughout,—that it is the price which 
makes the rent; and that rent ought to have no influence upon 
the price. 

In order to form an accurate notion of what rent is, it is ne- 
cessary to attend to what land is:—And what is land, but one 
of those capitals upon which man is to exercise his strength or 
his ingenuity in the preparation of commodities for his use,— 
in the same manner as he exercises those faculties upon a ma- 
chine which has been constructed or purchased for a sum of 
money ; or, in other words, in which capital is invested ? Land 
is bestowed upon him originally by Nature, in the same manner 
as the light and heat of the sun; but, being one of those gifts 
which are limited in their extent, it necessarily becomes the ob- 
ject of appropriation, and is subjected to the great law by which 
the commodities of limited quantity, in which man deals, are 
regulated,—that of supply and demand. 

and is generally at first appropriated by mere occupancy ; 
but the mode of its acquirement ought to have no consideration 
in judging of the requital due to its subsequent value. It is of 
no consequence, whether it has become the property of indivi- 
duals by occupancy, by donation, by hereditary right, or by 
purchase. Being once appropriated, as it must be in one of 
those four ways, in every civilized nation, the proprietor is en- 
titled to a recompense for the use of his property, which he de- 
rives either mediately or immediately, as his land is cultivated by 
means of labour and capital under the charge cf himself, or by 
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means of labour and capital under the charge of another: and 
this recompense is Rent, properly so called. The greater de- 
gree of natural or artificial fertility, accordingly, which land 
possesses, the more money does it sell for, and the more rent 
ought to be, and is always paid for it. Rent, therefore, (as the 
word in its original meaning accurately implies), is the return 
that is paid for the use of land, proportioned always to the va- 
lue of the land. By consequence, it constitutes a necessary part 
of the price of all commodities, either in their rude or manu- 
factured state, in proportion to the interference of land in their 
production. It is no doubt true, that, in the infant stages of 
society, when, either from the thinness of the population, or 
the fewness of their wants, the spontaneous productions of the 
earth are sufficient to supply the demands of the inhabitants, 
rent will have no share in the sum of the price; but as soon as 
any particular state, or the world at large, has attained a cer- 
tain degree of civilization and population, land must be appro- 
priated ; and, ever after, rent must, more or less, enter into 
the price of all commodities. 

When land, then, is once appropriated, as it must be, like all 
other gifts of Nature, to man, necessary to his existence or com- 
fort, and at the same time limited in its extent, it becomes a 
subject of value; and those who are possessed of that value, are 
entitled to a recompense for it. It would be natural to suppose, 
at first view, that this would be equal to the ordinary return, or 
interest, that is paid for the money or equivalent, for which the 
land would sell in the tharket. But for various reasons it is ia 
general less. If the rate of interest in a country be, for instance, 
five per cent., it is considered as a fair rent for land, to receive 
only three and a half or four per. cent. for the money for which 
it would sell. Capital, not vested in land, cannot be employed 
without being exposed to various casualties—the burning of 
houses and machinery—the failure of merchants—the danger of 
civil commotions, and a variety of other risks. But capital 
vested in land, although Icss transferable perhaps, and more ex- 
posed to taxation, is secured in a fixed and durable situation ; 
and the property of land carries a certain degree of rank, and 
credit, and title along with it, which, in almost every country, is 
not ascribed to the person possessed of equal fortune otherwise 
employed. Whatever be the proportion of the produce of land 
set apart for the payment of rent—a third, a fourth, or a filth; 
still it must be paid, otherwise all the capital vested in land 
would be withdrawn from it, and placed in some other fund, 
where its value would mcet with its due return ;—an event, how- 
ever, which never can happen, = long as men depend for their 
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subsistence, and the materials of all their ingenuity, upon the 
products of the earth. 

If this doctrine be correct, it seems necessarily to follow, that 
the rent of land is regulated by the same great laws which regu- 
late the recompense of all other valuable commodities,—subject, 
of course, to the accidental modifications affecting the produc- 
tions of the earth; by attending to which, all the various cases 
in which rent is paid, arising from the qualities and situation of 
the soil—the state of society—or the character of the govern- 
ment under which it is cultivated, may be satisfactorily explained. 

These observations appear to be almost self-evident ; and yet 
they are at variance with the opinion which has generally been 
adopted by writers on political economy, namely,—that it is from 
a monopoly of the productions of land, that rent arises. ‘ The 
rent of land,’ says Dr Smith, ‘ considered as the price paid for 
* the use of land, is naturally a monopoly price.’ ,To this posi- 
tion of Dr Smith, Mr Malthus adverts in the commencement 
of his Tract on Rent, and likewise to the writings of the Eco- 
nomists, of M. Say, M. de Sismondi, and Mr Buchanan, who 
all support the same doctrine. 

In the successful refutation which he has given of an opinion 
supported by so many writers of respectability and authority, the 
science of political economy is much indebted to Mr Malthus. 
None of his predecessors seem to have so thoroughly investigat- 
ed this part of the subject. Misled by the idea of the limited 
extent of land in a country, or of the terrestrial surface of the 
globe, they have at once set it down, that the proprietors of land 
are a set of monopolists possessing the means of feeding or of 
starving the rest of mankind ; whilst they have overlooked the de- 
mand which nature has adapted to the supply of the productions 
of the earth. ‘ Les propriétaires terreins,’ says M. Say, * 
* du moins dans les pays anciennement peuplés et cultivés, exer- 
* cent donc une espéce de monopole envers les fermiers. La 
* demande de leur denrée, qui est le terrein, peut s’ctendre sans 
® cesse ; mais la quantité de leur denrée ne s’etend que jusqu’a un 
* ¢ertain point.’ ‘There is indeed to be found in the Wealth 
of Nations, the following passage :—‘ Countries are populous, 
* not in proportion to the number of people whom their pro- 
© duce can clothe and lodge, but in proportion to that of those 
* whom they can feed:’+ But it is obvious, from other parts of 


mi attests tases cataracts 


* Livre II. chap. 9. The excellence of his Traité d’ Economie Poli- 
tique, is commended by Mr Malthus. The arrangement of the sub- 


ject by this author, seems far to surpass that in the Wealth of Na- 
tions. 


+ Book I. c. 9. 
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his work, that Dr Smith had formed but a very indistinct idea 
of the conclusion to which this passage necessarily gives rise ; 
and his commentator, Mr Buchanan, carries the idea of mono- 
poly still further. Dr Smith does not insinuate, that this mo- 
nopoly is unnatural or injurious, while Mr Buchanan seems to 
view it as unnecessary and prejudicial. The produce of land, 
according to this writer, is generally sold for a price sufficient 
not only to repay the wages of the labour, and the profits of 
stock, Gut to yield a surplus or rent for the benefit of the pro- 
prietor,—which surplus, he considers not to be necessary to in- 
sure production, being of opinion, that, although land yielded 
no rent, it would still be cultivated. ¢ 

Now it appears, with deference to Mr Buchanan, that the 
doctrine, that rent could not exist unless there were a monopoly 
of the productions of the land, is quite erroneous; and it is 
certainly a very curious circumstance that this mistake should 
not have been sooner controverted, in a regular and appropriate 
treatise. * 

When one attends for a moment to what, as Mr Malthus 
says, is * —s true,—that land produces the necesseries of 
* life, produces food, materials and labour,—produces the means 
* by which, and by which alone, an increase of people may be 
‘ brought into being ; ’—and at the same time that the nature of 
monopoly is taken into account, how is it possible to believe 
that rent arises from the monopoly of agricultural produce? It 
is obvious, on the one hand, that no monopoly can exist, unless 
in the situation, where there is a greater demand than is allow- 
ed, either by natural or artificial causes, to be supplied, and 
where the demand is independent of the supply. But, in the 
case where the demand is regulated and supported by the sup- 


$ Mr Buchanan, who argues with uncommon precision on other 
parts of his subject, seems, in all the notes introduced on the text 
of the Wealth of Nations, on the subject of rent, and particularly 
in the chapter which he has written on that subject, in the fourth 
volume, p. 33, of his edition of that work, to labour under a most 
fallacious prejudice. In deeming, as he unequivocally does, that 
part of the price of commodities which affords rent, as nothing but 
a nugatory transfer of money from the consumer to the landed pro- 
prietor, he necessarily implies, that the territory of a country is of 
no value to it. Unless land were like the air or the water, the ana- 
thema which he pronounces against rent, might, with equal force, 
be applied to all the other ingredients of price. 


* Since these observations were thrown together, the work on 
Political Economy by Mr Ricardo has appeared, in which the read- 
er will find an able exposition of this subject. 
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ply itself, it is impossible that monopoly can at all prevail. On 
the other hand, it being equally clear that it is on food that the 
demand for food depends,—in other words, that any country, 
or the world at large, is peopled by the quantity of the neces- 
saries of life—the staple production of land, brought into ex- 
istence in that country, or in the world; how can there be a 
monopoly of agricultural produce? Taking the average of sea- 
sons, there never can be a greater demand for food, than there is a 
supply of food exactly adapted to the satisfaction of that demand. 
If food becomes more plentiful, population increases; if more 
scanty, it diminishes. In short, it appears to be almost self- 
evident, that there is no case in which the fair barter of equiva- 
lents is more guaranteed ;—no case where monopoly can be 
brought less into action, than in the sale of the produce of land. 
By Legislative enactments, or by the failure of crops, a dispro- 
portion of the supply of food to the demand may be created. 
But these are exceptions to the general rule. There is nothing 
in the nature of the produce of land itself, which is the view in 
which it has been taken by the authors whom Mr Malthus has 
dissented from, which is calculated to support a monopoly. 
Never have the principles of population been more forcibly ap- 
plied by their author, than in the present argument. 

* There is a radical difference,’ he observes, ‘ in the cause 

of a demand for those objects which are strictly necessary to 
the support of human life, and a demand for all other com- 
modities. In all other commodities, the demand is exterior 
to, and independent of the production itself; and in the case 
of a monopoly, whether natural or artificial, the excess of 
price isin proportion to the smallness of the supply, compared 
with the demand, while this demand is comparatively unlimit- 
ed. In the case of strict necessaries, the existence and in- 
crease of the demand, or of the number of demanders, must 
depend upon the existence and increase of these necessaries 
themselves; and the excess of their price above the cost of 
their production must depend upon, and is permanently limit- 
ed by, the excess of their quantity above the quantity necessary 
to maintain the labour required to produce them.’ p. 12. 
* In all monopolies, properly so called, whether natural or ar- 
tificial, the demand is exterior to, and independent of the 
supply itself. ‘The number of persons who might have a taste 
* for scarce wines, and would be desirous of entering into a com- 
* petition for the purchase of them, might increase almost in- 
* definitely, while the produce itself was decreasing ; and its 
* price, therefore, would have no other limit, than the numbers, 
* powers, and caprices of the competitors for it. 

* In the production of the necessaries of life, on the contrary; 
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the demand is dependent on the produce itself; and the effects 
are, in consequence, widely different. Jn this case, it is phy- 
sically impossible that the number of demanders should in- 
crease, while the quantity of produce diminishes, as the de- 
manders only exist by means of this produce. The fertility of 
soil, and consequent abundance of produce from a certain 
quantity of | which, in the former case, diminished the 
excess of price above the cost of production, is, in the pre- 
sent case, the specific cause of such excess; and the diminish- 
ed fertility, which, in the former case, might increase the 
price to almost any excess above the cost of production, may 
be safely asserted to be the sole cause which could permanently 
maintain the necessaries of life at a price not exceeding the 
cost of production.” pp. 14, 15. 
This appears to me to be a demonstration of the fallacy that 
rent arises from a monopoly in the sale of agricultural produce, 
With as much propriety might it be said, that the reproduction 
of the stock, and of the profits of it, laid out upon land, arises 
from monopoly, as that part of the product which constitutes 
the rent of land. Mr Malthus, accordingly, appears to me to 
have paid too much deference to the opinion which he has so 
successfully refuted, when he admits, (p. 7.)— 
‘ That there are some circumstances connected with rent, 
which have an affinity to 2 natural monopoly, will be readily 
allowed. The extent of the earth itself is limited, and cannot 
be enlarged by human demand. And the inequality of soils 
occasions, even at an early period of society, a comparative 
* scarcity of the best lands; and so far is undoubtedly one of 
* the causes of rent properly so called, On this account, per- 
6 haps, the term partial monopoly might be fairly applicable. ’ 

Now, we humbly conceive, that, if there is any force in the 
argument, it as fully excludes the possibility of a partzal as of a 
perfect monopoly. ‘Taking the broad general view of the case, 
and the observation of Mr Malthus himself, that, in the neces- 
saries of life, the demand must be always under the coutrol of 
the supply; the limited extent of the earth does not seem to 
make any difference, whether the subject is contemplated with 
reference to an early, or to an advanced period of society. 

Having contested the opinion, that monopoly is the cause of 
rent, Mr Malthus proceeds to point out the source from which, 
in his opinion, it arises; and I humbly think, that in this part 
of his speculations he has not been successful, or even consist- 
ent with himself. 

‘ The immediate cause,’ says he, ‘ of rent, is, obviously, the 
* excess of price above the cost of production, at which raw 
¢ produce sells in the market. ’ p. 2. 
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And the causes of the high price of raw produce, he consi- 
ders as reducible to these three— 

‘ First, and mainly, the quality of the earth by which it can 
* be made to yield a greater portion of the necessaries of life 
* than is required for the maintenance of the persons employed 
* on the land. 

* 2dly, That quality peculiar to the necessaries of life, of be- 
* ing able to create their own demand, or to raise up a number 
* of demanders in proportion to the quantity of necessaries 
* produced. 


‘ And, 3dly, The comparative scarcity of the most fertile 
* Jand.’ p. 8. 

From the emphasis which, throughout his publication, Mr 
Malthus lays upon the term ‘ raw produce,’ we are inclined to 
think, that the idea which he attaches to it, perhaps altogether 
unintentionally, savours a good deal of the principles of the 
Economists. Independent of that quality which affects the prin- 
cipal part of the productions of the earth—the food of man, 
which is adverted to in the second of the causes of the high 
price of raw produce, viz. the quality of rearing up a number 
of demanders proportioned to the supply,—there does not seem 
to be any difference between what Mr Malthus denominates raw 
produce, and any other sort of produce. That the labour of 
the farmer is more productive than the labour of the manufac- 
turer, is an idea which has long been exploded. The labour 
of the one, as much as that of the other, is exerted in applying 
human skill to the preparation of commodities for the use or the 
enjoyment of man, which, in the process of their preparation, are 
affected by the same great laws and principles of nature. The 
one no more creates than the other. Both only modify the mat- 
ter put into their possession. The earth is the machine by which 
the farmer—the loom that by which the manufacturer works. 
There are the same great laws and principles of nature called into 
action in the working of the one machine, as in that of the other— 
heat, cold, dryness, moisture, divisibility, cohesion, &c.; and 
therefore, although the productions of the farmer are some de- 

rees further removed from being fit for the use of man than 
pW of the manufacturer ; for example, the sheaf of flax, than 
the web of cloth,—the contents of the barn, than the contents 
of the brewer’s vat,—and, consequently, may be entitled to the 
epithet of raw ;—yet still it would be quite inaccurate to imply, 
under that word, that nature is more bountiful in the one stage 
than in the other of those productions; in other words, that 
more profit is to be gained, more fund to be created, from 
‘which the wages of labour, the profits of stock, and rent can 
be paid, than from the other. 
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The first cause of the high price of raw produce, therefore, 
mentioned by Mr Malthus, is unsatisfactory ; for unless the 
principles of the Economists are to be relied upon, there does 
not exist any peculiar quality in the earth, by which it can be 
made to yield a greater portion of the necessaries of life than is 
required for the maintenance of the persons employed on the 
land. To yield the necessaries of life, or the command of 
those necessaries, is exactly the same thing: And, in a manu- 
factory of broadcloth, we apprehend, that, in proportion to the 
capital employed, there is a quality in the manufactory, as 
much as in the production of corn on a farm, to yield a great- 
er portion of the necessaries of life than the workmen consume ; 
otherwise the principles of the Economists are quite correct, 
and no wealth could ever be acquired by manufacturing indus- 
try. Considering, as we do, the wages of the labourer as the 
recompense of the capital consisting in his skill or strength,— 
the profits of stock as the recompense of the capital so vest- 
ed,—and the rent of land as the recompense of the capital vest- 
ed in the land,—we can see nothing in this cause of rent stated 
by Mr Malthus, which may not, with equal reason, be assign- 
ed as the cause of the wages of labour, or of the profits of 
stock. 

From the same view of the subject, the second reason of the 
price of raw produce—that of rearing up a number of demand- 
ers in proportion to the quantity produced, may be a cause why 
there will always be a fair demand for raw produce, whilst there 
may not for manufactured produce, and is the cause why (as 
shown above) there can be no natural monopoly of the produc- 
tions of the earth. But it is no cause of rent. It is 4 cause 
for the cultivation of poor land, from the rearing up of a num- 
ber of consumers more than can be supplied from fertile land ; 
a case that always happens in countries that are civilized and 
flourishing. 

And one is equally at a loss to perceive the meaning of the 
comparative scarcity of the most fertile land being a cause of 
rent. Viewing rent as the return made by the tenant to his 
landlord for the use of the capital lent to him in the shape of 
Jand, the fertility or barrenness of the land, surely can be no 
cause of rent. ‘The fertile land will pay more rent than the 
barren ; but, although the sum paid may be different, the prin 
ciple of rent is precisely the same in the one case as in the other. 
Until the mazimum of population is completed in a country,— 
until there are more demanders for food and raiment brought 
into existence than can be supplied from the fertile land, what 
is less fertile will not be cultivated. But we hold it to be an in- 
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disputable proposition, that whenever land is cultivated, how- 
ever poor it may be, there must always be some share of the 
profits which must be classified under the head of rent. Even 
in the casé where the land affords no more produce than is e- 
— to the support of the cultivators (a case in which Mr Mal- 
thus, differing from Dr Smith, is of opinion that no rent can 
be paid,—note, p. 3); still, from the very act of cultivation, a por- 
tion of land is employed, constituting some tangible capital ; 
and however smell that may be, some share of the produce 
comes under the denomination of rent, however proportionally 
trivial; sometimes, perheps, as in the case of the land-rent of the 
site of a dwelling-house, or of a manufactory, so insignificant 
as, in comparison with the profits of the stock, and the wages of 
the Jabour employed upon the land, is hardly capable of calcula- 
tion ;—but nevertheless, the principle is to be recognised in it, 
as much as in the largest rent of the most fertile land. 

We may remark, in passing, that Dr Smith gives a chapter, 
on what he terms ‘ such commodities as sometimes do, and some- 
© times do not, afford rent ;’ and the enumerstion of these con- 
sists cf cattle, fish, and minerals. Now, the payment made by 
those who bring such commodities to market, is not what is 
properly understood by rent ;—it is rather a sum paid for the 
purchase of them. Unlike land which is cultivated and restore 
ed to the owner at the end of the lease, they are removed com- 
pletely from the ground ; and the part of their value, over and 
above the price of the labour and stock required to bring them 
fo market, paid to the owner of the soil from or out of which 
they were taken, is a sum given for their absolute transfer, 
rather than an equivalent given for the use of a commodity ; 
which is the notion that is properly implied in the idea of rent. 

In what then, it may be asked, does the cause of rent con- 
sist ?—In nothing else, we conceive, than what is the cause of 
the wages of labour, the profits of stock, the interest of money, 
the reward of skill, bravery, or strength; in that great princi- 
ple of rendering equivalent for equivalent, which pervades the 
whole system of the honest dealings of men, It is the requital 
which is made, and which is due, for the use of a capital lent 
by one man to another ; and is, consequently, regulated by the 
same laws which govern the profits of stock, or the interest of 
money,——subject of course to the peculiar qualities of the source 
whence it arises, and the accidental modifications of those qua- 
lities arising from the state of society, the extent of the popula- 
tion, and the various characters of nations and of governments. 


Crookston, October 1815, J, B. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on Sir Humphry Davy’s Opinion, that Exportation of 
Grain exhausts the Soil of the Country in which it grows. 


Sir, 

In your review of Sir Humphry Davy’s very scientific 
Lectures on Agriculture, I observed that several important po- 
sitions are passed unnoticed, which I presume might have been 
owing to your want of room. I beg leave to bring one or two 
of these under your consideration ; not that I will take upon me 
to affirm that they are erroneous, but that they appear at least 
in such a questionable shape, that they require more ample dis- 
cussion and investigation before they be received as genuine. 

Sir Humphry is so much distinguished by his splendid dis- 
coveries in science, as well as by his patience of investigation, 
and the modest unebtrusive way in which he communicates his 
discoveries, that he may be regarded as the Newton of Chemis- 
try. He is exalted to that painful preeminence, that even an 
unguarded expression may be productive of very bad conse- 
quences, among that very numerous class who can assign no 
other reason for their opinions but authority. We all know 
what absurd theories have been built upon an unguarded corol- 
lary of the illustrious Sir Isaac Newton, where, after having de- 
monstrated the insufficiency of the Cartesian vortices, to account 
for the celestial movements, he seems to take them all back a- 
gain, in the shape of an etherial fluid. In a word, I conceive 
Sir Humphry to be in a situation somewhat similar to that of a 
certain old gentleman at Rome, who has acquired so high a 
character of being in the right, that many people deny the pos- 
sibility of his ever being in the wrong. Should this gentleman 
take it into his head to speak nonsense, although it were only 
in the way of frolic or amusement, this would be no joke in its 
consequences, because a great number of very well meaning 
people throughout Europe would swallow his nonsense as infal- 
lible truth. 

The point to which I would wish to direct your attention at 
present, is in Sir Humphry’s VIIIth Lecture, and in these 
words.—* The exportation of grain from a country, unless 
* some articles capable of becoming manure are introduced in 
compensation, must ultimately tend to exhaust the soil. 
Some of the spots now desert sands in northern Africa, and 
Asia Minor, were anciently fertile. Sicily was the granary 
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Romans, is probably a chief cause of its present sterility. In 
this island, our commercial system at present has the effect of 
affording substances, which, in their use and decomposition, 
must enrich the land. Corn, sugar, tallow, oil, skins, furs, 
wine, silk, cotton, &c. are imported, and fish are supplied 
from the sea. Amongst our numerous exports, woollen, and 
linen, and leather goods, are almost the only substances which 
contain any nutritive materials derived from the soil.’ 

These words manifestly contain a general proposition, or 
theorem, which Sir Humphry advances without limit or quali- 
fication, namely, that if the animal or vegetable produce of land 
be carried off, without an equivalent be returned which may 
serve as manure, the productive power of the land will be im- 
paired, and at last exhausted. I confess this doctrine appeared 
new tome; and 1am not prepared to say how far it may be 
well or ill founded. But as the question seems to touch on the 
prosperity and stability of nations, I conceive it to be of such 
importance as to deserve mature investigation. The present 
sterility of the countries Sir Humphry alludes to, is admitted at 
all hands; and I have always been accustomed to ascribe this 
to bad government, and barbarous management, rather than to 
the former exportation of their produce. The object of this 
communication is to show, that these may at least be allowed to 
go a certain length, and ought not to be neglected, in account- 
ing for the effect under consideration. 

By the spots in northern Africa, which are now desert sands, 
but were anciently fertile, Sir Humphry must allude to Egypt, 
Cyrenaica, and what are now called the Barbary States. ‘The 
oldest accounts we have of Egypt are from the Book of Gene- 
sis; and even at that early period it appears to have been a 
very populous, well cultivated, aud highly polished country. 
Even then it seems to have been an exporter of corn; which 
the children of Israel went there to buy. Homer, too, speaks 
of the magnificence of its cities, and the numbers of its people, 
in terms so extravagant, that some allowance must be made on 
thé score of poetic license. ‘The prosperity of Egypt began to 
decay when it was conquered by the er ag Chaldeans, and 
Jastly, by the Persians. It revived under the Ptolemies, suc- 
cessors of Alexander of Macedon; and continued prosperous 
under the Romans, when it became the granary of Italy. It. 
owes its present wretched state to the Saracens and Turks, 
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armed with Mohamed’s Koran. When Rome was mistress of 
the world, Alexandria was next to it in population; and equal- 
ed, or even surpassed it, in magnificence. Now, Alexandria 
is a dirty village, and Rome is but a shadow of its ancient gran- 
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deur. It is well known that the overflowings of the Nile are 
the great cause of fertility to Egypt. In ancient times we read 
of canals which conducted the waters of the Nile across the 
country towards the deserts of Lybia on one side, and to- 
wards the mountains of Arabia on the other. We read also 
of immense artificial lakes, like inland seas, which were lined 
with bricks imbedded in bitumen, or mineral pitch, and which 
received the surplus waters of the Nile, and reserved them un- 
til they were let out to promote vegetation. A navigable canal 
from the Nile near Cairo to Alexandria, at one time conveyed 
fertility to an extensive tract of country, which is now blowing 
sand, from allowing the canal to choke up. All these magni- 
ficent works have been allowed to go to ruin; and the river 
now only fertilizes those parts that are naturally overflowed, 
which is the Delta in Lower Egypt, and a narrow stripe con- 
tiguous to it in the upper country. But what can be expected 
of a country which has for ages been governed, or rather op- 
pressed, by Mamelukes, a gang of foreign slaves, who think of 
nothing but what they can extort by force and violence? Add 
to all the evils of bad government, or rather the total want of 
all rational and regular government, that the blowing sands of 
the Lybian deserts all, he long encroaching upon the west- 
ern side of Egypt, and threaten to close upon the Nile. Amidst 
these sands are seen the ruins of magnificent cities, temples, 
palaces, and gigantic statues ; showing that exuberant fertility, 
and a crowded population, had once existed in these now de- 
serted wilds. Were as much skill and industry now exerted in 
the distribution and proper application of the waters of the Nile, 
as took place in ancient times, there can be no doubt that the 
same fertility would be the result; and had the country con- 
tinued to be clothed with a luxuriant vegetation, the Lybian 
sands would not probably have encroached so much as they 
have done. The comparative sterility of modern Egypt may 
therefore be ascribed to other causes than the ancient exporta- 
tion of its produce. 

We have authentic evidence, that while the Mosaic institu- 
tions were in vigour, and which were highly favourable to agri- 
culture, the small country of Palestine supported a density of 
population far surpassing that of China, Japan, or any other 
country of the world. We are told that this country is natur- 
ally very fertile, most of the rocks being limestone or marble, 
whose decomposition makes a very fertile soil. In ancient 
times it was subjected to a more accurate and minute culture 
than any gardens of Europe, which was carried to the tops of 
the mountains, and yielded two, three, or even four crops of 
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different kinds of plants each year; while, what were called the 
deserts or wildernesses, sustained numerous herds of cattle, 
sheep and goats. Yet this country, besides sustaining its ex- 
cessive population, was always a great exporter of corn. Tyre, 
and the different cities of Phenicia, received a great proportion 
of their corn and animal food from Palestine. This country is 
now proverbial for its sterility, as well as for its miserable and 
scanty population. This need not surprise us if the accounts of 
toieiliars may be depended on,—that one man is often seen 
sowing a miserable patch of ground, while several armed men 
are seen standing by to prevent robbers from running away 
with the seed. Syria was formerly a very fertile and populous 
country, abounding in magnificent cities, and well cultivated 
land. It is now almost a desert, where a few Nomades, or 
bands of robbers, wander about with their flocks and herds. 
The same observations apply to Asia Minor, to Greece, and 
other countries on the north of the Mediterranean, or contigu- 
ous to the Euxine, or Black Sea. The celebrated city of 
Athens, once the busy seat of science and of all the elegant arts, 
is said now to have schall into a paltry town, occupied by a 
half starved population of a few thousand souls. The celebrat- 
ed temple of Minerva, which was built by Pericles several cen- 
turies before the Christian era, and has always been esteemed 
one of the most perfect specimens of Grecian architecture, af- 
ter many fruitless attempts to demolish it, is said now to be 
converted into a fold, in which cattle, sheep, and goats, are se- 
cured at night from the attacks of wolves and other beasts of 
prey. Here the observation of Homer has been literally veri- 
fied, that the day that makes a mana slave, robs him of half 
his worth. In ancient times, these countries exported wines, 
olives, and various species of fruits; but they never were remark- 
able for exporting corn, which they rather at times imported 
from countries south of the Mediterranean. They were, how- 
ever, highly cultivated, fertile, and populous ; abounded in mag- 
nificent cities, where an active commerce, and many elegant ma- 
nufactures, were carried on. 

With regard to Cyrenaica, on the south of the Mediterra- 
nean, and north of Africa, we know little of its ancient or mo- 
dern condition, except that it was anciently planted by Grecian 
colonies—was well cultivated, fertile, and populous. ‘There can 
be no doubt but the destructive effects of Turkish despotism, 
and of Mohamed’s Koran, have extended to this portion of A- 
frica. ‘The countries now known by the names of Barbary and 
Morocco, are better known. ‘There ancient Carthage was situ- 
ated, which long contended with Rome for the empire of the 
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world. After Carthage was overthrown, that country continued 
to be well cultivated, fertile, and populous, under the dominion 
of the Romans. It now exhibits a few seaport towns, inha- 
bited by the offscourings of various nations, who live by piracy 
and robbery; while the interior is traversed by tribes of Ara- 
bians, with their flocks and herds. There the most outrageoys 
despotism, prompted by the Koran, reigns with all its horrors. 

It appears, that, in the warm climates bordering the Medi- 
terranean, the ancients employed irrigation as a powerful instru- 
ment of fertilizing land. ‘They were sufficiently acquainted with 
hydraulics, to know that water rose in a bent tube to its summit 
level ; and they actually employed pipes to convey water for va- 
rious purposes. They might have employed pipes, as we do, to 
convey water to towns. In place of this, they caused rivers to 
forsake their natural channels, together with powerful spring:, 
which broke out from the sides of the mountains ; and where 
they were obliged to cross ravines, or deep valleys, they were 
conveyed along aqueduct bridges, many of whose ruins are still 
viewed with astonishment. We must not suppose that these 
magnificent and expensive structures had no other object in 
view but to convey water to towns. No doubt, they served 
this purpose; but it is extremely probable that they also served 
to irrigate and fertilize the lands contiguous to the towns. 

The genius of the Turks lies more in destruction than in im- 
provement; nor can they ever improve, or claim to rank among 
civilized nations, except in proportion as they cease to be or- 
thodox believers in the Koran. The Romans, again, although 
a rude people at first, eagerly adopted every improvement they 
could hear of, even from their enemies. They spread agricul- 
tural improvement, and civilized manners, among many barba- 
rous nations that were subdued by their arms. In the fine 
countries they subdued, the Turks were never known to make. 
any repairs upon public works which they found constructed to 
their hands, however useful 1 might be. They allowed the 
magnificent moles and spacious harbours, they found along the 
Mediterranean, to choke up, or to become heaps of rubbish. 
They would pull down a magnificent temple or palace, to con- 
struct a few miserable huts from their materials. As their 
Pachas of three tails, or governors of provinces, obtain their 
appointments, and support themselves in office, by bribery in 
the Divan; and as their tenure is very uncertain, they are on- 
ly anxious to catch what they can, without troubling themselves 
with scruples about the means they employ. They are known 
to run snacks with the numercus bands of robbers which infest 
their provinces, and to wink at their crimes for a share of the 
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booty. We read of some who have large conical towers, like 
plass-house cones, built. in conspicuous places, variegated with 
niches like pigeon-holes, and the niches adorned with human 
heads. In such circumstances, our surprise is not, that these 
fine countries, once so fertile and populous, should have sunk 
into comparative solitude and sterility ; but that any thing like 
cultivation, or that resembles the human shape, should exist in 
any part of them. Sir Humphry Davy, in his ardour for che- 
mical investigation, has been known to expose himself to dan- 
erous explosions, and even to inhale gases which extinguish 
ife. But, with such examples before his eyes, it seems doubt- 
ful whether his nerves would be sufficiently firm to carry him 
through a long, laborious, and expensive course of agricultural 
improvements, where wealth, or its parent industry, would soon 
attract a visit from the scymitar or the bow-string. 
Notwithstanding all the corn that was antiently exported from 
the island of Sicily, travellers represent its soil to be naturally 
very fertile,-and still uncommonly productive, where it is pro- 
per'y cultivated. A great proportion of the soils appear to 
ave been formed from decayed limestone and volcanic lavas, 
which are naturally very fertile. ‘To account for the compara- 
tive unproductiveness of this island, I apprehend we ought ra- 
ther to look into the absurdity of. its political institutions, than 
into the quantities of corn antiently exported. When Sicily 
was conquered by the Normans, the land was divided into three 
equal portions, of which the King received one share, the No- 
bles another, and the Clergy a third share. Every proprietor 
became a petty sovereign, or rather an absolute despot, upon 
his own domain. The cultivators of land were reduced to the 
most abject state of vassalage, and the feudal system still conti- 
nues there, in all its complexity, and in all its determined hos- 
tility against every thing in the shape of improvement. To 
enter into particulars would be too tedious; but those who wish 
fuller information, may consult Mr Leckie, and other travel- 
lers who have lately visited that.island. ‘The impression which 
their accounts left upon my mind was—that had a number of 
wise and ingenious men united their efforts to contrive plans by 
which the finest climate and the best soil in the world might be 
rendered useless and unproductive, they could not have been 
more successful than these blockheads have proved, by the mere 
dint of their stupidity. ‘The great misfortune in these cases is, 
that the people are so much benumbed by ignorance and super- 
stition, that they look upon improvement, or change of any 
sort, with horror and detestation. Improvement must emanate 
from their superiors; and we know that several Turkish Sul- 
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tans, who happened to emerge in some degree from the pre- 
judices of their education, and attempted to introduce a few 
very obvious improvements, have fallen martyrs to their en- 
deavours. 

But if the exportation of corn and other land produce from 
a country, tends to impair, and at last annihilate, its produc- 
tive powers; and if, on the other hand, the consumption of 
this produce tends to fertilize the importing country (as asserted 
* by Sir Humphry), we should expect to find the fertility of Ita- 
ly, which, during several centuries, received a great proportion 
of its corn from Sicily, Egypt, and other countries, very much 
increased by this importation, Unfortunately, however, if we 
examine into facts, we are forced to conclude, that Italy was 
much more populous, and much more productive of every arti- 
cle that contributes to the sustenance of human life, before these 
foreign importations commenced, than it has been at any pe- 
riod since their commencement. 

The Roman historian Livy, having detailed the transactions 
of his country, from its commencement in a gang of robbers and 
outlaws under Romulus, to the sacking of Rome by the Gauls, 
and its reestablishment under Camillus, when entering upon a 
new war with the Volsci and their allies, with whom the Ro- 
mans had contended during several centuries, suspends his nar- 
rative by the following reflections. ‘ Beside the disgust which 
* the constant wars with the Volsci, already detailed in so man 
books, may excite in my readers, I doubt not but this difficul- 
ty may also occur to them (which indeed puzzled me while per- 
using the authors who lived nearest to the times of these trans 
actions), namely, where the Volsci and Aéqui found soldiers, 
after being so often vanquished. The antients oe passed 
over this difficulty in silence, every one may form what con- 
jectures he pleases ; but, to me, it occurs as probable, either 
that, as now takes place in the Roman levies during the in- 
tervals of their wars, they employed different races of young 
men, in regular succession, as they sprang up, to recruit their 
armies: or that the armies were not always raised from the 
same people, although the same nation carried on the war: 
or that an innumerable multitude of free persons had existed 
in those places which, in our days, producing few soldiers, 
a handful of Roman slaves scarcely rescue from solitude. One 
thing is certain, in which all authors agree, that although, 
lately, under the command and auspices of Camillus, their 
forces were cut off, the army of the Volscians was immense. 
To this were added, the Latins and Hernicians, with a por 
tion of the Circeians, and even some Roman colonists from 
VOL, XIX. NO. 73, 
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© Velitrae.’ We think our historian furnishes facts which ren- 
der his last supposition. most probable—that Italy then swarm- 
ed with inhabitants; and, of course, it must have been well 
cultivated and fertile, to sustain its population. At that time, 
there was no importation, except when the crop was deficient 
from adverse scasons, of which Livy records only one or two 
instances during all the preceding part of his history. Italy 
was then divided among a great number of petty states, who 
seem to have followcd similar customs. and institutions. E- 
very Roman citizen was entitled to about four to six, and 
their nobles to about five hundred acres of land; and, as 
their conquests extended, new colonics were planted in the 
conquered lands. ‘lo cultivate land, beget children, and fight 
against their encmies, were the sole occupations of Roman citi- 
zens. Although almest constantly at war, a campaign general- 
ly terminated in a few days by a battle, when the people return- 
ed to their rural occupations. The Romans drained extensive 
lakes and marshes, and rendered them highly productive, which 
have since become noisome fens, exhaling pestilential vapours. 
It is evident that such institutions were highly favourable to a- 
griculture and population. Accordingly, notwithstanding all the 
waste of lives by their wars, we find that, at every census, the 
number of Roman citizens rapidly increased. In these, no ac- 
count was taken of slaves, which were reckoned inter res, like 
cows or horses; but these must also have increased, because 
those taken in war were sold as slaves. This was the situation 
of Italy at the time alluded to by Livy, somewhat more than 
three centuries after the building of Rome, when it must have 
been very fertile and populous. But at the time Livy wrote kis 
history, during the reign of Augustus, circumstances were en< 
tirely changed. Then the Roman empire embraced the whole 
civilized world. Many of the Roman nobles had acquired im- 
mense estates in various parts of the world ; and their incomes 
a or cveu exceeded, those of cur modern crowned heads. 

en were no longer taken from the plough to command armies, 
and to exercise the highest offices of the state. 

Sevior armis incubuit Lusuria. 
‘ When Luxury display’d her direful charms, 
More to be dreaded far than hostile arms. ’ 

A great part of Italy was cecupied by villas and pleasure- 
grounds of the Roman nobility, which were chiefly stocked with 
avimals of chase, and managed by a few slaves. There they 
kept their menageries of wild beasts, to devour men in the pub- 
lic shows. ‘There they had extensive aviarics, stocked with 
birds from all parts of the world, and many of them brought 
everland from India, at vast expense. ‘There, also, they had 
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their fish-ponds, stocked with rare and costly fishes, from the 
most distant rivers and seas. The municipal towns were chicfly 
occupied by gladiators, who were slaves trained to arms, that 
they might destroy each other, for the amusement of the Ro- 
man people. Those citizens who sauntered about Rome, en- 
gaged in no occupation but attending the public assemblies ; 
and they lived chiefly by selling their votes to the candidates for 
office and power. We often hear of expensive sovereigns ; but 
a sovereign people is generally the most profligate and expensive 
of any. It is evident that, in such circumstances, the growing 
of corn must have been so much diminished, that the quantity 
produced fell very far short of sustaining the population. The 
surplus was obtained from Sicily, after it fell under the dom 
nion of the Romans; from Egypt, when it became a Roman 
province; and part from the dominions of Carthage, when they 
too received the Roman yoke. But if the fertility of a country 
be estimated by the numbers of people which its produce sus- 
tains (which we think a very fair mode), we conceive the facts 
we have stated evince that Italy was much more fertile before its 
inhabitants began to depend chiefly upon imported corn, than 
it was at any period during the continuance of that importa- 
tion, or even at any period since that importation ceased. 

’ Thus, ‘we conceive, that both the sides of Sir Humphry’s 
theorem are combated by facts. That the comparative sterility 
of the countries he alludes to may more reasonably be ascribed 
to the causes we have enumerated, than to the antient exporta- 
tion of their produce. ‘That, on the other hand, the consump- 
tion of foreign produce does not tend to fertilize the country 
where it is consumed, but rather has the contrary effect, when 
this reliance upon foreign produce is accompanied with a dere- 
liction of agriculture, and a neglect of the means by which the 
internal produce may be kept up or increased. 

But we conceive that this doctrine may admit of illustration, 
by examples nearer home. It may be observed, that only the 
clean grain was exported from the countries alluded to by Sir 
Humphry Davy; and we always imagined that, if the straw 
and other refuse of nutritious plants, together with the dung of 
the cattle or other live-stock, be carefully collected and applied 
as manure, under a judicious system of management, the ferti- 
lity of the land may be kept up, or even increased, whatever 
may become of the grain produced. If to these be added the 
application of mineral manures, with the alternate husbandry, 
or an intermixture of corn and drilled green crops, with occa- 
sional pasture, the fertility of the land may be highly increased, 
although a great proportion of the consumable produce be an- 
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nually exported from it. Thus, the counties of York and Nor- 
folk have, for ages, sent vast quantities of corn, sheep, cattle, 
swine, and other produce, to the city of London. A great pro- 
portion of the filth of London is washed into the Thames, and 
is not reconverted into food, unless we except a very minute 
portion which may be swallowed by those who drink the water 
of that river. None of it is returned to Norfolk or Yorkshire ; 
and, unless we except gardens and other lands in the neigh- 
bourhood, hardly any of it ever returns to the lands which fur- 
nish food to the Inhabitants Nor are all the groceries, and o- 
ther articles imported into these counties, any adequate com- 
pensation for the great quantities of food annually exported 
from them. Yet, since skilful husbandry was introduced, these 
counties have become much more fertile and productive than 
ever they were before. Since the alternate husbandry began to 
prevail, this county of Angus has nearly doubled its popula- 
tion; and yet a much greater value of corn, cattle and sheep, 
both fat and lean, are commonly exported, than at any former 
eriod ;—a proof that its fertility is perpetually increasing. The 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland may be regarded as wholly 
an exporting country. A few of the gentry consume a trifle of 
tea and sugar; wear English cloth ; and a little tobacco is used 
occasionally by those who can afford it. The great body of 
the people wear cloth spun from their own wool, shirts from 
lint raised by themselvés, shoes from leather of their own tan- 
ning ; and almost every article they use for clothing or food 
is of their own produce. The illustrious race of Fingal 
discover an unfortunate aversion to fish; and I have been in 
districts where the people would not taste any but herrings, 
haddocks, and salmon ; and even for these, they discovered no 
reat partiality. When other fish came in their way, they threw 
Bax back into the sea, or left them upon the beach; and I 
sometimes made a delicious meal upon fish they had rejected, 
which, however, I was obliged to dress myself, as I could get 
ho person to put a hand to them. ‘These districts annually ex- 
port a great amount of land oo in cattle, sheep, wool; and 
even a considerable part of their grain is sent off in the shape of 
whisky ; while all they receive in return, of the produce of 
land, is but a drop in the ocean. Yet since their mountains 
were subjected to sheep, their fertility has been increasing ; so 
that they can support a heavier stock than formerly. This pro- 
gressive fertility would be much accelerated by draining their 
mountain pastures where necessary, as has been done in some 
of the sheep districts in the south of Scotland, and north of 
England. Where the valleys, too, have been. subjected to a bet- 
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ter cultivation, a much greater value of cattle is now exported 
than formerly. 

It may also be observed, that carbon and hydrogen are the 
chief ingredients in the composition of plants, which adapt them 
for food to animals. Hydrogen is one of the constituent ingre- 
dients in the composition of water, which is absorbed by the 
roots of plants, or by theirleaves. Sir Humphry Davy has de- 
monstrated, that water is always present in the atmosphere in 
the state of elastic vapour; and that the hotter the air is, the 
more water it contains; and that, in this state, it is absorbed 
by the leaves of plants. Carbon does not seem capable of en- 
tering the vessels of plants, unless it be combined with oxygen, 
when it assumes the gaseous or elastic form, either of oxide of 
carbon, or carbonic acid. in this last state, it is always pre- 
sent in the atmosphere, at all elevations, but especially in low 
situations, and is absorbed by the leaves of plants. Water and 
carbonic gas are decomposed in the green leaves of plants, when 
acted upon by the sun’s rays; the earbon and hydrogen be- 
coming part of the plant, while the oxygen is thrown out to 
increase the purity of the air. Thus, although plants undoubt- 
edly derive a considerable part of their nourishment from the 
soil, and need occasional applications of manure, yet they also 
derive a very large proportion of their nourishment from the air 
that comes in contact with them. What plants derive from the 
air seems fully to compensate the grain, although none of this 
should be again returned to the soil in the shape of manure; 
and the straw, and droppings of cattle, &c. being returned in 
manure, will more than compensate the rest of the plant. In 
the warm climates, water seems to answer every purpose of ma- 
nure to plants, and may account for the perpetual fertility of 
land watered by the Nile, the Ganges, and other rivers, al- 
though no part of the plants are restored to the soil in the shape 
of manure. 

I have thus offered what occurred to me upon this question, 
with a prolixity which, 1 fear, may have proved tiresome. I am 
very far from being positive, either that I am in the right, or 
that Sir Humphry is in the wrong. But as this question seems 
to be new, both in political and in rural economy, my only excuse 
for encroaching so much upon your time and patience, is the 
hope that you or some of your correspondents, who are better 
qualified for the task, may be induced to bring forward facts 
and arguments pro or con, so that a question of such importance 
may undergo a fair and candid discussion. 

Dunichen, Forfar, James HEapRICK. 

15. November, 1817. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Defence of Crows—with Remarks on the Potato Crop of last 
Year, as compared with the Grain Crops. 
Sir, 


Some years ago, there was a pretty sharp controversy 
carried on in the pages of your Magazine, respecting the utility 
of crows to the farmer. The conductors of this controversy, I 
beg leave, for the sake of distinction, to style Crowists and An- 
ticrowists. I have been anxiously expecting some of those com- 
batants to appear again this season, either to establish their 
former positions by additional facts, or to abandon them as un- 
tenable. The opinions on both sides were chiefly supported 
by theoretical reasoning ; and consequently the matter was left 
undecided, as both parties retired from the field seemingly elat- 
ed with the thoughts of victory. This season, however, the 
matter has been submitted to the test of experiment; and no- 
thing but general observation is requisite to determine on what 
side the truth lies. I need scarcely mention, that the Crowists 
held that crows were of benefit to agriculture, as they picked up 
the grubs that frequently commit such ravages on the oats, 
while the Anticrowists were equally decided in the opinion, that 
crows committed a positive injury, by devouring the seeds them- 
selves, while the benefit they conferred was highty problemati- 
cal. I confess, Sir, that my feeling at that time was rather on 
the side of the Anticrowists—not perhaps so much from the 
force of conviction, as from sympathy with a neighbour of 
mine, a violent Anticrowist, who grumbled unceasingly at the 
injury he sustained from the black vermin. And it is not to be 
concealed, that my friend’s antipathy to crows was greatly in- 
creased, by the unreasonable fondness of the neighbouring laird 
for arookery. The events of last year have inclined me to de- 
sert my friend and his opinions, and to espouse the cause of the 
Crowists; for, as far as my observation has gone, those fields 
that are most frequented by crows, or adjoining to a rookery, 
have been least infested by the grub. About the end of May 
and beginning of Jure last year, I observed several instances of 
fields of oats, near to the places where numerous flocks of crows 
had brought out their young, thick in the ground and luxuri- 
ant, while other fields, at a greater distance, could not be dis- 
tinguished from fallow ground. Perhaps the ravages of the 
grub were never more extensive than last season; and a fitter 
opportunity of deciding this question may never occur. I am 
not vain enough to suppose-that it will be settled by any re- 
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marks of mine ; but if the cbservations of your correspondents 
concur with those that I have made, the question must be giv- 
en in favour of the Crowists. You, Mr Editor, possess the 
means of bringing the matter to an issue. Let the Reporter of 
every county say, whether the grub was equally destructive last 
season in fields frequented by crows as in others: Let your Re- 
porters, in fine, be nominated a Jury to try the cause; and by 
the greater number of votes let the question be determined. 


As I have my pen in my hand, I shail also mention another 
subject which I think should be submitted to the attention of 
the public, I mean the goodness of the Potato crop, this season, 
in comparison to the crops of Corn. It is allowed on all hands, 
that the grain crops this year are deficient, while the potato 
crop is unusually productive. I myself have a field of barley, 
which, in ordinary seasons, yields about 8 bolls per acre, the 
boll weighing from 18 to 19 stone. This season, however, it 
produced only 5 bolls per acre, the boll weighing 15 stones 
7 pounds; and, immediately adjoining, there was a crop of po- 
tatoes which was never seen equalled in the memory of the old- 
est person living. Last year the grain crop was deficient; and 
the potato crop equally, if not moreso. It is true, that last 
season the potatoes were checked by an early frost, before they 
came to maturity ; but it is equaliy true, that in no period of 
their growth had they the least appearance of being an average 
crop. But how the potatces happened to be so large in quan- 
tity and so good in quality, in an adverse season like the pre- 
sent, is a problem not so easily solved. ‘This is a subject that 
I leave to the better judgment of your readers; and it it shall 
be elucidated by any of your learned correspondents, I assure 
you it is one on which the public will thankfully receive infor- 
mation. ‘The potato has not yet been long cultivated in this 
island; and it is not to be supposed that we are acquainted with 
all its qualities. Any new fact respecting its culture must be 
considered as so much added to our stock of agricultural know- 
ledge. It is with much diflidence that I submit te you the fol- 
lowing remarks; and I frankly confes-, that they are by no 
means satisfactory to myself. After the potatoes were planted 
last year, an excessive drought prevailed for many weeks; and 
while yegetation was checked, the potato stem came up unu- 
sually strong and vigorous. ‘This favourable appearance could 
not be occasioned by the goodness of the seed, for it was never 
more feeble, and was generally affected by the frost. May we 
not then conclude, that dry weather is favourable to the potato 
crop in this stage of its growth ? About midsummer, when the 
new potatoes were forming, every requisite to rapid vegetation 
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was afforded in the greatest abundance ;—a powerful sun, co- 
pious dews, and an atmosphere filled with electric matter. As 
in this interval the potatoes grew by inches, may we not con- 
clude, that they attained a luxuriance and vigour that made 
them in some degree independent of the weather during the rest 
of the season? As the weather, during the months of July, 
August, and September, was moist, with less sunshine than 
usual, may we not suppose, that potatoes growing in the earth 
require less solar heat to bring them to maturity than crops of 
grain? These are hints thrown out to assist more able inqui- 
rers; and, in the hope of seeing the subject satisfactorily illus- 
trated in a future Number of your useful work, I remain, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 
O. C. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Some Plain Observations on the best Method of Improving the 
Healthfulness of Cottages. 


~~———‘ Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor.’ 


By far the most numerous class in every country, is that of its 
labouring poor ; and therefore, whatever tends to improve their 
condition, bears the most extensive character of utility. It seems 
pretty certain, that the proportion of deaths — the poor is 

ils 


greater than that among the rich; and that, whilst a greater 
number of children are born in the same proportion to the for- 
mer than to the latter, a much smaller number arrives at matu- 
rity. For this striking fact, several obvious reasons may be as- 
signed. Life, like every other treasure, may be improved by 
care; and the gift, which Providence has bestowed, is too fre- 
quently wasted and impaired by the —— ignorance, and 
imprudence, of those who receive it. Want of care in their in- 
fancy, poor and unwholesome diet, exposure to cold and damp 
from the wretched construction of their habitations, are some of 
the most common and obvious causes of disease and death smong 
the lower arders of the people. What contributes to increase 
their health and comfort, therefore, is eminently deserving of 
attention ; and the few following plain remarks, on the mode of 
improving the healthfulness of cottages, can never be deemed 
foreign to a publication, the professed object of which is to unite 
disquisitions on rural economy with the practice of agriculture, 
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Two things are chiefly to be attended to in the cottages of the 

r—their situation and their construction. When to these is 

added, attention to cleanliness, we have expressed, in a single 
sentence, all that is indispensable to their salubrity. 


I. It is not uncommon to see cottages built in wet or damp 
situations, or in the immediate neighbourhood of bogs and 
marshes. Now, as water necessarily corrupts when not kept in 
motion, the miasmata arising from stagnated pools, ditches, or 
bogs, contaminates the atmosphere around them, and becomes 
too fit a medium for communicating contagion of every kind. 
This cause, of itself, gives rise to agues and other intermittents, 
as well as to those fevers of the slow and nervous type, which 
are confessedly so prevalent among the inferior orders, during 
the moist and rainy periods of our vernal and autumnal equi- 
noxes, and which sweep off from the world a greater number of 
persons annually than any other cause, whether general or acci- 
dental. Why have agues become less frequent in this country 
than formerly, when they were so prevalent, but from the en- 
lightened attention which is now paid to the draining of land, 
one of the fundamental arts of agriculture. By this cause alone, 
our country has been improved in salubrity, as well as in fertility 
and beauty. Still, however, it is too little regarded; and though, 
whatever is destructive to vegetation is generally injurious to ani- 
mal life, yet this rule is but little attended to in the situation of 
cottages, and even of farm-houses, which are frequently put down 
in low and damp places, even where the most dry and healthy 
ones are within reach. 

One circumstance, therefore, should invariably be attended 
to in the erection of farm-steads and cottages, that they be put 
down in dry and open situations. It should never be forgotten, 
that they are designed as the habitations of those who are to 
depend on their health and industry for their subsistence. And, 
in order that the floors be kept dry, these should always be ele- 
vated, at least a foot, above the foundation; and, by this very 
simple and obvious rule, much will be added to their apparent 
lightness, and, what is of more importance, to the health and 
comfort of their inhabitants. It was the custom, formerly, to 
place cottages in hollows, merely for shelter; and hence they 
were, generally, so wet and dirty, as to give rise to evils of 
a more formidable nature than those arising from exposure 
only. 

é closing these hints on the situation of cottages, we would 
observe, that it were much to be desired by every person of 
taste, that, in the erection of their cottages, proprietors would 
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study their beauty and picturesque appearance, as well as the 
mere healthfulness of their situation; that, to a humane re- 
gard to the comfort of the cottager, they would unite an at- 
tention to the improvement of the landscape; and thus please 
equally the philanthropist and lover of nature. Nothing adds 
more to the cheerfulness and beauty of a country, than neat 
and trim cottages; but wretched and filthy hovels indicate a 
want of taste or humanity on the part of the proprietors, and 
sloth, squalidness and misery, on that of their inhabitants. 
Were cottages put down in dry and romantic situations, in 
the neighbourhood of woods and running streams, or in the 
corners of parks and shrubbries, this object might easily be 
attained ; for that situation is, unquestionably, the most eligi- 
ble, which unites the advantages of shelter, good air, and run- 
ning water ;—qualities that conduce as much to the comfort 
and healthfulness of a cottage, 4s to its picturesqueness and its 
beauty. In these latter respects, I should prefer the form of 
the English to that of our Scotch cottages; and it is pleasing 
to see this taste also beginning to manifest itself in some parts 
of Scotland. 


II. As to the construction of cottages, it is not my intention 
at present to specify any precise rules; not but that a more 
healthful, convenient, and picturesque form might easily be sug- 
gested than the common one; but this, unfortunately, cannot be 
acted upon, without such sinking or loss of capital on the part 
of the proprietor, as must always prevent such plans from be- 
coming general, A few obvious and simple improvements, how- 
ever, relative to the healthfulness of these humble structures, 
even on their present form, may be suggested. 

It is to be desired that the walls (even of those on the low- 
est scale) should be built of stone, or brick, rather than of mud 
or turf, which they so frequently are—that lime be used as a 
cement, rather than clay—and that both the walls and roof 
should be so constructed, as completely to exclude moisture. 
If rain penetrate through either of these, it must make the 
house damp and unwholesome, and counteract all the advan- 
tages of a dry and healthful situation. And though every paint- 
er, or lover of picturesque landscape, would certainly prefer the 
appearance of a thatched cottage to one roofed with slate or 
tiles, yet dryness and warmth are such capital objects in the 
construction of every building of this nature, that utility and 
comfort are always to be preferred to mere beauty. 

There cannot be a greater fault in such cottages, than the 
general practice of having the windows built into the walls ;— 
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Ventilation is thus wholly prevented. When a fever breaks 
out in a cottage of this description, and with damp earthen 
floors, it frequently infects every member of the family, as well 
as almost every person who enters it ; and one in health is more 
apt to become sick, than the sick to become well. How for- 
cibly are we here reminded of the soul-depressing picture of the 
poet. 


Such is that room which one rude beam divides, 

And naked rafters form the sloping sides, 

Where the vile bands, that bind the thatch, are seen, 
And lath and mud are all that lie between, 

Save one dull pane, that, coarsely patch’d, gives way 
To the rude tempest, yet excludes the day. 

Here on a matted flock, with dust o’erspread, 

The drooping wretch reclines his languid head ; 

For him no hand the cordial cup applies, 

Or wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes ; 

No friends, with soft discourse, his pain beguile, 

Or promise hope, till sickness wear a smile. CRABBE. 


A philosopher somewhere remarks, how unwilling we are to 
allow the entrance into our houses, of our best friend—fresh air; 
and it must be owned, that every means seems to be used to ex- 
clude it from the cottages of the poor. The patient commonly 
sleeps in a bed, or rather wooden box, fixed into the wall, and 
even the open side has wooden slides in lieu of curtains (a most 
pernicious contrivance !) which are generally close, having a 
small square aperture to admit the air and light. Now, not to 
mention that air is contaminated by being breathed even by those 
in health, all persons in a diseased or febrile state form an infec- 
tious atmosphere around them, from the insensible perspiration 
becoming morbid. From experiments, this is proved to extend 
but a small way from the body of the patient; and, if a constant 
supply of fresh air could be admitted, this tainted atmosphere 
would be continually removed, so as completely to prevent all 
danger of contagion. But, from the absurd construction of the 
bed, to which we have alluded, this is not to be done. The re- 
freshing and exhilarating influence of the pure air is thus denied 
to the unhappy patient, who should always be placed in as free 
and airy a situation as possible, This fault, however, might be 
remedied, in some measure, by opening the windows; but, from 
their being built into the walls, even this is not to be effected. 
There is then no other remedy left, but to throw open the door, 
which is attended with manifest inconvenience to the family, and 
is frequently not to be endured by the sick person himself, who 
is commonly extremely sensible to g stream of cold air; and tg 
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whom it must be admitted gradually, and mitigated by the tem- 

erature of his apartment. Then, from the filth that is-usually 
Siar at his cottage door, the air which is admitted is nearly as 
much contaminated as that which is let out. How persons coming 
into an apartment of this description, where there is fever, can 
avoid contagion, is difficult to be conceived ; and the wonder is, 
not that so many are infected, but that any should escape !— 
This will appear still more remarkable, when we consider the 
practice of crowding into the apartments of the sick and the dy- 
ing, which is still so common among the lower orders in this 
country, and which is equally inhumane and dangerous. It is 
inhumane, by depriving the patient of the benefit of this fresh 
air, on which his recovery may depend ;—it is dangerous, by the 
contagion, which cannot fail to be communicated by so close and 
contaminated an atmosphere. Improper accommodation at har- 
vests, where the reapers must frequently sleep crowded together 
in small confined apartments, might also be mentioned as a cause 
sometimes of generating or spreading abroad disease among the 
labouring classes. When to these causes are added, the gross 
fumes of smoke, with which cottages of the above description are 
usually filled—the well known inattention to cleanliness and 
change of bed clothes,—we are of opinion, that nothing but the 
extreme wretchedness of these habitations, i. e. their admitting 
air on all sides, through the walls and roof, prevents them from 
becoming magazines of infection, and general nuisances to the 
neighbourhood. In such places, feyers are not merely kept 
alive, but assume a malignant character; and spread their bale- 
ful influence far from the spot where they originated. The gaunt 
ages of disease arises from the putrid exhalation; and, like 
the ‘ weird sisters’ of the north, shoots his invisible arrows al] 
around him. 

I have therefore sometimes thought, that it should be a neces- 
sary part of parish police, to have a certain number of humane 
and intelligent individuals annually appointed to inspect the cot- 
tages of the poor, and see that due attention be paid to the three 
indispensable qualities of dryness, ventilation and cleanliness, 
Sich a measure seems necessary, at least, during the prevalence 
of contagion; could not fail to arrest it in its progress; would 
preserve many valuable lives to the community, and eminently 
conduce to the general health, comfort and happiness, of the 
lower orders of the people. 

Houses of Recovery have been opened in large towns for the 
same benevolent purpose. It is a remarkable fact, that by this 
expedient alone, of removing infected persons from their un- 
wholesome habitations, to those where every attention was paid 
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to them, the deaths by fever, diminished in Manchester in one 
year, from 471 to 26; i. €. 445 persons were preserved in one 
year, by attending to those necessary and important objects to 
which I have alluded. It is well known the extensively benefi- 
cial effects which such houses have had in Dublin, Waterford, 
Leeds, &c. There is a curious fact stated respecting White- 
haven and its vicinity, which strikingly illustrates the influence 
of ventilation and cleanliness in checking the progress of fe- 
brile contagion. ‘* This town had been fatally infested by a 
* putrid fever. A regular and systematic observance of pre- 
* ventives in the houses of the sick, was adopted in 1784. ‘This 
* has been attended by an increase of general health to the in- 
* habitants, and of reduction of fever patients there, from 401, 
* (the number in 178%), of whom 9 had died; and from $70, 
* (of whom 20 had died in 1785), to 13, in 1798, of whom one 
* died; and to 12 fever patients, of whom only one died in 
¢ 1799.’ © 

But, it may be said that the poor are still healthy, notwith- 
standing the improper construction of their habitations. Every 
one, however, who is intimately acquainted with the condition 
of the poor, knows that this is, by no means, the fact; that 
typhus fevers, asthmas, rheumatisms, &c. are very prevalent 
amongst them ; and that it is even a rare thing to see the inha- 
bitant of a damp and dirty cottage enjoy a sound and green old 
age. That assimilative power, indeed, which Providence has 
wisely implanted in our natures, by which the constitution adapts 
itself to particular habits and situations, renders those evils less 
frequent than they might otherwise be expected ;—still they are 


very incident to the poor. But, See that this hardy race, 
* nursed on the rock, and cradled by t . 


e storm,” are compa- 
ratively healthy, in spite of all the evils to which we have al- 


luded, would they not be much more so, were they completely 
removed ? How much would this not add to the comfort and 
happiness of the inferior orders! How many lives might thus 
be preserved to the community, and how much, therefore, is 
to Ns gained by humanity, from an attention to the subject ! 
Dry and comfortable habitations, wholesome diet, and fresh air, 
are essential ingredients of happiness in every situation ; and, 
whatever poets may feign of the superior felicity of the pastoral 
and humble state, the want of these ingredients are the source 
of many complicated ills, which are peculiar to that condition. 
The windows of our cottages should be made to open by turn- 
ing on an axle fixed in the middle, like the tiers of panes in the 





* See Reports for Bettering the Condition of the Poor, Vol. III. 
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windows of some hospitals, (Guy’s and St Thomas’s), that are 
made to stand out at pleasure, like Venetian blinds; or they 
should open like those in the French and English cottages, per- 
pendicularly in the middle. In every cottage also, there should 
be opposite windows, to admit a stream of fresh air when re- 
quired. Without this, ventilation is hardly to be performed. 
The leaden windows used in English cottages, composed of a 
number of small panes of glass, not to mention that they are 
decidedly more picturesque, are to be preferred to those of our 
cottages, from the mere circumstance of their being more easi- 
ly replaced. This can be done at almost no expense; but it of- 
ten requires the day’s wages of a poor man to replace a single 
broken pane in his cottage window, by which he is sometimes 
induced to supply its place by the miserable substitute of wood 
or straw. * The increased duty on window lights in small 
© houses, is a serious injury,’ says Dr Adams, * inasmuch as 
* the exclusion of light, is the exclusion of air.’ { Itis much 
to be regretted, that it should have been found necessary ever 
to have made that a subject of taxation, which is the spontane- 
ous gift of Heaven to man; the most lovely of all the clements, 
which never can be considered as a luxury; the full enjoyment 
of which never can lead to abuse,—which is essential to health, 
comfort and happiness ; and the want of which is pernicious— 
since, by shutting up the avenues to light, it excludes those of 
ventilation. 


III. The only other quality necessary for promoting the 
healthfulness of cottages, which we shall mention, is cleanli- 
ness. If, to an attention to dryness and ventilation, this quality 
were added, it would be a great preventive of fever, and banish 
contagion from-the dwellings of the poor. 

* Cleanliness,’ says a French writer, ‘ is a virtue, because it 
* has a powerful influence on the health and preservation of the 
* body. This quality, whether in our garments or houses, pre- 
* vents the pernicious effects of dampness, and contagious ex- 
* halations from substances abandoned to putrify.’ It keeps 
up/a free perspiration, preserves the purity of the air, refresh- 
es the blood, invigorates the health, and even imparts liveliness 
and satisfaction to the mind. Who is ignorant, that those at- 
tentive to cleanliness in their persons and habitations, enjoy 
greater health, and are less exposed to disgase, than such as 
live in filth and nastiness? It has a moral as well as physical in- 


t See Adams’s Inquiries into the Laws of Epidemics——These 
remarks do not apply to the lowest order of cottages, which pay no 
Window-tax. 
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fluence on man :—and one has gone so far as to assert, that he 
never knew a person very filthy in his dress who was very cor- 
rect in his moral habits! It is at least certain, that deghect of 
personal cleanness and comfort, indicates the want of that good 
taste which exerts its influence on character as well as on dress : 
And it may be remarked, that cleanliness brings with it, through 
every part of domestic economy, those habits of order, and that 
attention to comfort, which are essential ingredients of happi- 
ness. * Uncleanness,’ adds the writer above quoted, ‘ is a se- 
condary, and often a first cause, of a multitude of slight dis- 
orders, and even of dangerous sicknesses. It is well known, 
in medicine, to generate the itch, leprosy, &c.—no less cer- 
tainly, than that the same disorders are produced by corrupt- 
ed and acrid elements ;—that it contributes to the contagious 
power of the plague and of malignant fevers, and even gives 
birth to them in hospitals and prisons ; and that it occasions 
rheumatism, by incrusting the skin with dirt, and checking 
perspiration, not to mention the disagreeable inconvenience 
of being devcured by vile insects, the unclean appendage of 
abject misery.’ In Spain and Italy the common people, from 
their filthiness, are not merely liable to disease, the consequence 
of uncleanness, but are dreadfully infested by the vilest vermin ; 
and scenes are, every day, exhibited in the streets of their vil- 
lages, which convey the most degrading idea of the squalidness 
of their inhabitants. So necessary is cleanliness to health, that 
it may almost, as we have hinted, be considered as a moral 
duty ; and hence the attention of the Jews and Mahometarsis 
to that which makes a part, indeed, of the religion of almost 
all the oriental nations. The necessity of this duty increases 
with the warnith of the climate; and these sacred ablutions and 
purifications had, doubtless, their chief origin in the observa- 
tion of wise men on the influence which cleanliness possesses 
over the health of the body, and, by immediate ceneerereN 
on the purity, satisfaction, and cheerfulness of the mind. 

This quality is found to contribute to the health of all the in- 
ferior animals, the most sordid of which are observed to thrive 
best, and to fatten soonest, merely by being kept clean. 

Now, if these beneficial effects are produced by cleanliness 
in general, how much more necessary is it in a state of disease ? 
But inattention to this duty, in our Scottish cottages, is pro- 
verbiul; and is remarked, by our Southern neighbours, as 
proofs of the barbarism of their inhabitants—as intellectual and 
moral culture are rarely found united to the total disregard to 
personal comfort. Whatever truth, however, there way be in 
this observation in general, it is contrary to fact when applied 
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to our Scottish peasantry, who are confessedly better educated 
than those of any other country in the world—the admirable 
effect of our parochial schools. Sloth and custom, rather than ei- 
ther penury or ignorance, tend to continue this evil among the 
lower orders of this country. This has been happily illustrated 
in the well known novel of the late Mrs Hamilton, the * Cot- 
tagers of Glenburnie;’ and which, it is to be hoped, has had 
some influence in correcting the evils which it has exposed. 

What a contrast does the neat trim English cottage, with its 
whitewashed walls, and well-cleaned glossy furniture, present to 
our Scottish huts, incrusted with mud, cobwebs and soot! In- 
stead of the ornamental walk of sand or gravel at the front, and 
the walk decorated with the flowery jessamine, the climbin 
rose, or the sweet-scented eglantine, our senses are regaled wit 
the effluvia of a dunghill, or pool of dirty water, before the 
very doors. Nor is it extremely rare to see the cottager and his 
cattle herd under the same roof. Doubtless there are numerous 
exceptions to these observations, which relate to cottages in the 
lowest scale—as great improvements in the comfort and neatness 
of these humble structures have, of late years, taken place ;— 
still, however, they are very defective in those qualities essential 
at once to comfort and salubrity. 

This inattention to cleanliness, as we have stated, is a fertile 
promoter of disease in cottages, as well as in jails, hospitals, 
and ships. I have known whole families infected with typhus, 
merely from the bed-clothes not having been changed in which 
a diseased person had slept. The dirtiness of the walls, too, 
and the apartments, keeps the infection alive long after it might 
have been destroyed. It is a fact well ascertained, that infect- 
ed air may be conveyed by wool, cotton, or any other substance 
capable of confining it; in which case, it will retain its infec- 
tious property ; * and hence the necessity of strict enforcement 
of the quarantine laws. At the black asstzes, as they are term- 
ed, at Oxford, in 1577, 300 persons were destroyed by an at- 
mosphere proceeding from the prisoners: and, on the | 1th of 
May 1750, the prisoners at the Old Bailey were sufficiently in 
health to attend their trial; yet, from the effluvia they brought 
with them, on the 13th died one magistrate, on the 14th the 
under-sheriff, on the 17th one judge, and, on the 19th and 20th 
each, nine different persons of the Court :—so liable is infection 
to proceed from dirtiness on the part of those who live in a 
tainted medium. Indeed, the beneficial effects of mere cleanli- 
ness in typhus fever, is too well known to require any further 


* Adams’s Inquiries, &c. wt supra, 
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inducement to the practice of it. Every one knows the atten- 
tion paid to it, in hospitals, and other receptacles of the sick. 
In cottages, where the apartments are generally small, and the 
family numerous, it is not less necessary. When fever has pre- 
vailed in a cottage, it is of the utmost importance that the fur- 
niture and bed-clothes should be well washed and aired,—the 
chaff changed,—the straw renewed,—and the inside walls com- 
pletely white-washed. And indeed, this last operation, which 
may be done at so trifling an expense, should, in every cottage, 
be performed, at least, once in the year. Mr Emirs, Secretary 
to the Bishop of Durham, delivered some excellent observations 
to the Society for bettering the condition of the poor, on the 
benefits arising from whitc-washing the rooms of a poor-house, 
in destroying vermin, and in preventing febrile contagion. ¢ It 
would be well,’ says he, * for the inhabitants of cottages, as 
well as poor-houses, if the custom of very frequently white- 
washing them were prevalent throughout the kingdom. Clean 
white-washed walls, not only contribute to prevent the exist- 
ence of vermin, but induce habits of cleanliness in those who 
reside within them. ’—* It was observed by the late Mr How- 
ard, in his work on Lazarettos, that, in the cottages on his 
estate in Bedfordshire, which had teen made comfortable, and 
white-washed both within and without, the very same families 
which were before slovenly and dirty, had, upon this change 
of habitation, become neat in their persons, their houses, and 
their gardens.’ Mr Emirs gives an excellent recipe for mak- 
ing it; but it is eufficient to observe here, that lime newly slaked 
is fittest for the purpose. But this operation is scarcely to be 
performed with any advantage, unless the inside walls of cotta- 
ges were plastered, or at least so constructed as to have grates 
and chimnies. Without this, they must always be infested with 
smoke, soot and dirt. It were well, therefore, if landholders 
would attend to these indispensable requisites in putting down 
cottages on their estates, which would be attended with little 
additional expense, and add so much to the health and comfort 
of their inmates. 

Add to this, the doors of cottages should likewise be kept dry 
and neat, which contribute as much to their comfort as to their 
beauty, and prevents that contamination of the air occasioned 
by filth thrown out at the doors,—which is equally offensive and 
detrimental. 

In short, it is truly worthy of the benevolent to encourage 
cleanliness among the lower orders of the people. ‘This would 


add greatly to their comfort, arrest the progress of contagion, 
VOL. XIX. NO. 73. D 
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and improve their moral habits, which we have shown to have 
an intimate connexion with those of neatness and order. 

These observations may appear to be too diffuse for the re- 
commendation of such simple and obvious improvements ; but 
it is remarkable, that the most obvious evils are frequently the 
longest in being removed. It seems to be a satire on the 18th 
century, to be writing strictures on the cleanliness and ventila- 
tion of cottages,—since to improve the condition of the people 
should be the first consideration of the government and intelli- 
gence of every country. And though it might not be thought 
worthy the attention of our provincial Agricultural Societies, to 
award medals to that landholder, in each county, who sets the 
example of erecting the neatest and most healthful cottages up- 
on his estate ; yet, it is a duty which both proprietors and far- 
mers owe to their families and to humanity, to take care that 
the cottages in their neighbourhood may not become the recep- 
tacles of febrile contagion. 


W.G. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Strictures on Farm Management, in the Carse of Falkirk. 


Sir, 

Many a long year had elapsed since I had been at Fal- 
kirk Tryst, till that in October last. I then took occasion to 
ride over the Carse, and converse with some of the farmers 
there, the sons and grandsons of my old friends and acquaint- 
ances. ‘They generally adhere to many of the customs of their 
fathers. I found, in particular, that the good ancient practice 
of kemping, or striving in cutting down grain in harvest, still 
prevailed there, more than ever. The stubbles of wheat, and 
even of barley and oats, are left, in many instances, as high as 
your knee. This excellent practice keeps the soil warm in win- 
ter; an advantage far superior to any benefit that could be de- 
rived from the additional manure the straw would afford, or 
surplus grain that would be secured by close cutting the differ- 
ent crops. These farmers, of course, consider frost, and surely 
very properly, as of no benefit in mellowing stiff soils, I learn- 
ed also, that it is considered a benefit to cart out dung from 
the farm yard, and spread it on the summer fallow, for weeks 
before it be ploughed down. The manure lying in this state in 
the heat of summer, diffuses a most delectable and wholesome 
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odour around the neighbourhood, far superior to the perfume 
of the bean in blossom ; while the dung itself can lose nothing, 
from the exhalation of its finer parts, into the atmosphere, by the 
heat of the sun, &c. I was told also, that rank stable-yard ma- 
nure is carted on, and spread over the wheat stubbles in the lat- 
ter part of autumn, and beginning of winter, on which it hangs 
suspended in the atmosphere for several weeks, generally, before 
it be ploughed down, and till the greatest part of the substance be 
washed out of it by rains; but this substance or the finer parts 
of the manure, fall on the land, and are not carried off along with 
the rain water into the furrows between the ridges, and, ultimately, 
nto the Forth; but are absorbed by the soil, the close and adhesive 
texture of which so highly qualifies it to imbibe them. Another prac- 
tice there, very much deserves praise, originating in the ingeni- 
ous discovery, that lime should be applied copiously, every twelve 
years or oftener, till nearly the half of the staple of the soil con- 
sist of calcareous matter, when it is considered to supersede the 
use of dung or putrescent manure almost entirely. In the very 
just and philosophical vicw thus taken of the powers and effects 
of calcareous manures, the hay crops have, annually, been sold 
off the lands, for these fifteen years last past, and generally go 
to Edinburgh. By annually selling off their hay crops, high 
cutting their grain crops, and spreading abroad their putrescent 
manures to the influence of sun, wind, and rain, sometimes se- 
veral weeks before these be ploughed under, the Carse farmers 
are enabled /o go on, with half the putrescent manure they might 
obtain from their lands, setting at nought all that has been 
said in the early Numbers of your valuable repository, and ac- 
tually practised by your predecessor for the last twenty-five 
years. By thus adopting and persevering in practices diame- 
trically opposite to those followed by the best farmers in other 
districts, they evince their own superiority, and must, evidently, 
soon enrich both themselves and their landlords. 
I remain, your constant reader, 
PEREGRINE PIcKLeE. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Report presented to his Majesty the Emperor Alexander, by his 
Lxcellency the Count de Capo-D' Istria, on the Establishineuts of 
M. de Fellenberg at Hufwyl, in October 1814, 


[The following article is translated from the French; and though 
published at Paris and Geneva in 1815, is, we believe, but little 
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known in this country. M. Fellenberg appears to have reduced 
to practice the principles which have hitherto with us furnished 
only matter for speculation and discussion ; and the success which 
has attended his benevolent and persevering exertions, certainly 
holds out great encouragement to similar institutions among our- 
selves. While we have so large an extent of waste lands, “there 
ean be no want of opportunities for availing ourselves of those 
parts of his extensive plan, which are most likely to be produc- 
tive of happy results in our present circumstances. The educa- 
tion of the children of the poor, combined with early habits of 
useful industry,—and that industry employed not in overstocking 
the market with manufactures, or in displacing the more effective 
operations of the regular manufacturer, but in the more healthful 
and invigorating labour of cultivating the soil, and enlarging the 
quantity of those products which, it is alleged, always themselves 
create a demand proportioned to their amount,—is certainly a de- 
sideratum nowhere more felt than in Great Britain and Ireland at 
the present moment. The establishments of M. Fellenberg have 
éxcited much notice on the Continent :—to the present Report, a 
list is subjoined of no fewer than twenty other small tracts on the 
same subject, all published before 1815. If any of our readers 
have it in their power to bring down the account to the present 
time, their communications will be highly acceptable. For the 
rest, this Report, with the letters prefixed to it, contains within 
itself all that it is necessary to know about it. The gentleman to 
whom we are indebted for it, has also obliged us with a ‘ Report 
‘ on the Institution for the Education of the Poor at Hofwy), 
‘ drawn up by M. A. Rengger, formerly Minister of the Interior 
* of the Helvetic Republic.” But we choose to begin with the 
present Report, because it presents, in a small compass, a gene- 
ral view of all M. Fellenberg’s meritorious labours. There are 
two prefatory letters addressed to M. Fellenberg, dated at Vienna, 
in November 1814, one of them from Capo-D’Istria, and the 
other from the Emperor Alexander, who created M. Fellenberg a 
Knight of the Order of St Wladimir of the fourth class; but they 
are merely complimentary. His Imperial Majesty says, ‘ I have 
* seen with pleasure that your system of agriculture and of edu- 
* cation combines the twofold advantage of improving at the same 
* time the art of cultivation, and the character of the cultivator. "7 


Horwyt has become celebrated ;—but the importance of its 
establishments does not appear to be yet sufficiently perceived, 
because all the views of their founder have uot been generally 
seized and appreciated. 

M. de Fellenberg first acquired reputation as an agriculturist, 
—but his practice in that art, and ail his establishments which 
relate to it, belong to the great object of his labours, and of his 
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hopes, namely education, in the most extensive meaning of the 
word. 

Endowed with an active and reflecting mind, M. de Fellen- 
berg shared the uneasiness of all thinking men, when meditat- 
ing on the circumstances which, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, threatened the nations of the Contaame The father of 
two sons of a tender age, the friend of humanity, a citizen de- 
yoted to his country, he contemplated with terror, the moral 
and political situation of Europe, and what the future might 
produce for his children and his country. In reflecting on the 
state of society, he saw it threatened with the dissolution of its 
elements, by ‘the neglect of religion and morals 5 by the in- 
fluence of despotism on character ; by the egotism and sensu- 
ality of riches; by the ignorance and gross vices of the poor ; 
by the natural effect of long political agitations and protracted 
suffcring, which, when they terminate in ty rat nny, leave nothing 
but faintheartedness and apathy, and lead the weak to believe 
that virtue is but a chimera such as their own hopes have 
proved. 

The desire of a fundamental reform, in principles and man- 
ners, wos certainly very natural in these eee tae 


how was this to be attempted with any hope of success? How 


could a single individual think of preparing, much less ‘of realiz- 
ing, such a revolution, even in the harrow compass of a Swiss 
Canton? M. de Feilenberg did not despair of it. He thought 
that a remedy for the disorders of the social state was to be 
found in an education adapted to the wants of the times, and 
to the general destination of the different classes of society. He 
resolved to attempt, on a scale suited to his means, an establish- 
ment which might serve as a precedent,—as an introduction to 
other establishments of the same kind, which might profit by 
his experience, avoid his er rors, improve his means of success, 
and extend, in short, by degrees, over his canton, over all 
Switzerland perhaps, the benefit of an education which should 
regenerate the manners and the character. 

Such was his fundamental idea—such were his wishes and his 
hopes. He made agriculture the basis of his undertaking. In 
every country it employs a great majorny of the people; eve Ty- 
where it is an object of interest, of amusement, or of speculae 
tion ; everywhere it is a matter of importence to improve and 
give distinction to it: But M. de Felleuberg considered Sern ul- 
ture chiefly in a novel and philosophical point ot view ;—that is 
to say, as furnishing, in its study and its practice, the best 

neans of developing | ‘the powers of man. 

He conceived a plan which was proportioned to his pecuniary 
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means, and the extent of the territorial property which he held 
in the ‘neighbourhood of Berne. The execution of it was pro- 
vided for 5 and then it was entered upon and prosecuted with 
that wise circumspection which avoids great errors, and gives 
time to draw from the very nature of things useful lessons, “and 
to modify, with little inconvenience, the course adopted, when 
ever the results do not correspond with prospective calcula- 
tions. 

The first years were employed in exhibiting the operations of 
agriculture, in a manner the most exact and complete. Great 
sacrifices were necessary at this period; large sums were sunk 
to promote the progress of the science, and the art of cultivat- 
ing the soil. It was at this period of bis labours that the most 
unfavourable sentiments were on all hands expressed regarding 
his undertaking. He had to struggle against the opinions of 
his fellow-citizens, by whom his conduct was not understood, 
and who added all the difficulties which spring from censure 
and reproach, to the obstacles, material and n ioral, which were 
inevital ble in the execution of so great an enterprize 

im; en implements, and a methodical! ar angement of the 
smallest details, entered into the plan of the agricultural educa- 
tion which M. de Fellenberg prepared for his pupils. He wish- 
sd to avail himself of every branch of knowledge, of all the 
known means of amelioration, and to take an active part him- 
self in useful discoveries. ‘This view necessarily extended the 
field of his wep intra He had established a manufactory of 
every improve ‘d implement, both for the use of his own estate 
and for sale; and he employed it, at the same time, as a 
place for making new improvements, under the eye of a skilful 
mechanician. He undertook a course of agriculture for the 
vouths who wished to study the theory of the science, and to 
know the application of it, while they took a part in its opera- 
tions, or superintended them. He set aside a part of his farm 
for experimental instruction. He took into his house, and as- 
soct ste ed with his sons, some children, to whom he gave masters 
in ‘the studies which suited their age. He broug cht together, at 
certziu periods, the schoolmasters of the villages of the Canton, 
with a view to make them acquainted with the mode of instruc- 
tion best suited to the children of the country; availing himself, 
in this, of the method of Pestalozzi. Finally, he empkc »yed 
himseif in seeking for, and forming a character, that she ‘uld be 
capable of taking the charge of a school for the poor, which he 
proposed to establish. 

Time kas gradually developed his plans. Let us endeavour 
to cescrive the present state ‘of the diffesent establishments at 


Heiwyl. 
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A complete report on these establishments would be a volu- 
minous work, and difficult to execute ; for they embrace objects 
which concern the highest interests ‘of eociet y- The point of 
development which each of these objects has reached, cannot be 
well known but by long details ; yet, as the importance of these 
details consists in their relation to the whole plan, they ought 
to be presented at some length, but with choice and met hod, 
so as to enlighten the judgment without fatiguing the attention, 
and without. allowing the rcader ever to lose sight of the desien 
of the founder, and the final nurpose of his undertaking, Va- 
rious considerations, however, prevent us from extending too 
far the report required of us; and we shall therefore endeavour 
to confine it within moderate bounds. 

Many public aticus have given a taithful and minute account 
of the proceedines at Hofwy!, One of the Editors of the Bib- 
liotheque Bri: unique, M. Ch. Pictzt, has been their historian 
for seven years; aud the descriptions he has presented, ogree 
with the authenticated 1 reports published, at differen: times, by 
MM. Crud, Chavannes, and Ren guer, as well xs with the de- 
tails deposited in the records of Hotwyl. We shail iake, from 
these different works, and, above ail, from those of M. Pictet, 
what seems most proper to display the true character of these 
establishments ; and we shail add what we have learned from 
our own observation. 

At the first view, the different establishments at Hofwyl do 
not appear to have a necessary relation with ove another. We 
see there, 1. Af farm destined to s rve asa mo'el; 2. An expe- 
rimental farm; 5. A manufactory of the imp'oments of — ; 
4. An establishment for improving ee machinery ; 5. 
A school of industry for the poor; 6. A boarding school for 
the children o! nables; 7. Anit sh avricultore, thecretical 
and practical; 5. end las dy, A norma! schoo!. There is none 
of these depart: ienis that does not gain by the proximity of all 
the others. 

The Pattern favm offers to cultivators the principle and the 
application of all that has been found advan:ageous, and, at the 
same time, the most accurate practical details. It is this part 
of the esisblishment which now makes the most certain pecuni- 
ary returns. The picture of activity and of order which this 
department cisplays, embellishes this residence, and renders it 


more interesting and instructive for the Institutes of education 


and agriculture; it exerts a happy influence on the dispositions, 
the habits, an? the manners of the children and yout! is who are 
there assembled. This work gives employment to the poor 
children who compose the school of industry ; and finally, it fa~ 
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cilitates the operations of the experimental farm, and of the esta- 
blishment for mechanical improvements. 

The Experimental farm, while advancing the progress of the 
science and the art, assists the labours of the Pattern farm; it 
promotes the instruction of the young people who attend the 
Agricultural Institute; and the professors belonging to this 
contribute to accomplish the principal purpose of the Experi- 
mental farm. 

The manufactory of implements of tillage furnishes to the 
Pattern and Experimental farms the mechanical means of their 
operations; it reduces considerably the expense of the establish- 
ment for improvements; it affords instruction and exercise to 
those who attend the Institutes for education and agriculture ; 
and finally, the poor children learn there the trades of cart- 
wright and farrier, without any risk of injury to their morals. * 

The establishment destined to the improvement of agricultu- 
ral machines, furnishes, as wanted, expert workmen to the ma- 
nufactory of implements of tillage, and contributes also to the 
instruction and exercise of the Institutes. M.de Fellenberg 
having observed, that, hitherto, nobody had persevered in the 
business of improving the most useful agricultural machines; and, 
hoping for great advantages, in this respect, from long-continu- 
ed and matured experiments, has resolved to prosecute, for life, 
the researches which he directs to be made under this head. 

Intelligent agriculturists, who wish to profit by their know- 
ledge of the science and art of agriculture, experience difficul- 
ties every moment from the imperfection of the workmanship, 
and the want of knowledge and judgment among those whom 
they are under the necessity of employing. ‘The school of in- 
dustry for the poor children, which -is an excellent nursery for 
country servants and labourers, at the same time that it pre- 
sents the best moral effects of an education altogether agricul- 
tural, is then an essential part of the establishments at Hofwyl. 

The pupils of the boarding school belonging to the classes 
favoured by fortune, are accustomed, from an early age, to con- 
sider it as a privilege of their rank, to give assistance to the 
classes of the poor. They learn, while they have the school of 
the poor under their eyes, what is the best method of assisting 
these last; the youths who attend the Agricultural Institute see 
how they ought to act themselves for promoting that education 


* There are, at Hofwyl, workshops for the mechanician, the car- 
penter, the cartwright, the joiner, the tanner, the farrier, the lock- 
smith, the founder, the shoemaker, and the tailor, who are all put 
in requisition for the apprenticeship of the pupils of the poors’ 
school, all of whom are taught trades, besides agriculture. 
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of the poor of the country, which forms the most useful mem- 
bers of society. 

The very complete education which the children of the Nobles 
receive, under the eye, and even in the house of M. de Fellen- 
berg, terminates with a course in the Agricuitural Institute ; 
and this labours to advance agriculture as a science and an art, 
at the same time that it forms pupils who carry to their own 
abodes the theoretical and practical knowledge which they have 
acquired. 

The Normal school, which has not been in activity for the 
last three years, owing to an error which must be regretted, 
but in which M. de Fellenberg had no share, collected in sum- 
mer the schoolmasters of the different cantons of Switzerland, 
and was under the direction of the Professors of the Institute. 
The preceptors who resorted to it, found in the school of the 
poor, 2 perfect model for village schools. ‘They saw also, in the 
Pattern farm, the most perfect agriculture; and they spread 
throughout the country a knowledge and a taste for it. 

Thus then, the different establishments at Hofwyl form a 
whole, in which each of them enlarges the resources of the o- 
thers. Its prosperity is ensured at less expense, and more com- 
pletely, than would be possible without the advantage of mutual 
aid. 

(To be continued.) 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Harvests in Northumberland.—Ieaping, when begun and ended, 
Jrom 1795 to 1817 inclusive. 


Sir, 

I nave long been your constant reader, but never a con- 
tributor to your useful publication. The great encouragement 
you give, in your note in Number 71, makes me take up m 
pen, trusting to your indulgence for my errors. The Table on 
the other side is an attempt to show, at one view, the beginning 
and ending of reaping in harvest, since the year 1795. ‘The si- 
tuation, you will observe from the dates, is a late one ; it is in the 
southern part of Northumberland. If this attempt should mcet 
with a place in the Farmer’s Magazine, it may be the means of 
my sending you something of a similar nature. If not, I shall 


rest satisfied that it is unworthy of a place in your pages, and 
remait, your constant reader, 
January 23d, 1818, 


B. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Employment of Labourers in Delving and Trenching recommend- 
ed; with instances of the Profit of these Modes of Culliva- 
tion. 


Sir, 
I am not in the habit of writing for the inspection of the 
pabtic, aud therefore feel diffident in submitting my observa- 
ions and little experiments to their scrutiny, being i in a great 
measure unacquainted with the appropriate and technical terms 
generally used in agriculture ; but, as my motives and inten- 
tious are solely directed towards the employment of a very large 
proportio u of the community, I shail, without further preface, 
proceed to state, how incumbent it 1s on those whom Providence 
has blessed with the means of employing men, willing, able, and 
even enxious to work, to afford them the means of exercising 
their industry, for their own support and that of their families, 
in preference to allowing them to become a burden to the com- 
munity, ard particularly to their parishes. 
J have been led to these reflections at this inclement season of 
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the year, when work is very scarce, the necessaries of life high, 
and a large supply of fuel absolutely necessary for the health, 
and even existence of all classes, while hundreds of stout, able, 
and industrious labourers, in the prime of life, and equal to any 
work, are compelled, from the too general pressure of the times 
and seasons on proprietors, and farmers in general, not only to 
perambulate their own immediate vicinity, but to spend days, 
weeks, and even months in search of employment, however 
humble, for the purpose of procuring some tittle relief to their 
famishing families, and dispelling those painful appearances of 
want, melancholy, and disappointinent, so visibly depicted in 
their countenances. 

While so many calls are daily made on these who have the 
means of contributing towards the relief of the poor, and devis- 
ing the most prudent measures, not only for their support, but 
at the same time for warding off the accumulation of public bur- 
thens, the increase of professional beggars, and even the total 
suppression of mendicity ; I am disposed to think, if the atten- 
tion of the proprietor ond tenant was more generally directed to 
manual, instead of mechanical labour, in such degrees as their 
means, situation and circumstances, might render prudent and 
expedient, the meetings and measures in neighbouring counties 
would be rendered unnecessary, as the indolent and profligate 
would shun an industrious district, while all those willing to 
work, and desircus of being employed, would readily find the 
means of supporting themseives and their familtes by honest in- 
dustry ; and surely it cannot fail of being more agreeable to the 
employer to bestow his charity in improving his property, by 
planting, trenching, ditching, draining, delving, &c. than in 
daily, even hourly, benefactions of money, meal, &c. to people 
who may, or may not, be worthy cf his bounty; while the able 
and industrious fabourer will pride himself in earning bread for 
his little family, instead of permitting them or himself to beg. 

Living in a very highly cultivated, and extremely populous 
country, having three villages within the circumference of a mile 
from my house,. containing about five hundred able workmen, 
scarcely one-fourth of whom, during the last three years, could 
find constant employment, with a view of contributing to the re- 
licf of the general distress which prevailed in January 1817 a- 
mong all classes of labouring people, 1 employed about fifty able 
men in delving and trenching, &c. which ultimately paid me 
well, and gave bread to them and their families for several 
months—and in hopes some who have the means will be induc- 
ed to follow my example, at a season of the year when work is 
extremely difficult to be obtained—-I shail proceed to submit the 
result of my delving and trenching system to the public. 
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Being desirous of preserving the level of the park surround- 
ing my house, which had been eighteen years in grass, and 
aware of much trouble and difficulty | in doing so with the plough, 
from various clumps, detached trees, &c. ‘I engaged different 
parties of men from the neighbouring villages to delve the whok, 
at three pounds per acre; by which means, in the very dead of 
winter, they were enabled to earn from Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. per day. 
In April, I let about six acres to the villagers for potatoes, at 
is. 6d. per fall, or 121. per acre, being the usual rent in the 
neighbourhood, reserving the rest for the same crop and turnip, 
on iny own account. From the 15th to the 30th April, the po- 
tatocs were planted with a dibble, in rows of from 18 to 20 
inches, and each cutting within eight inches, without manure or 
any cther process, except a slight harrowing. The whole were 
howed twice; and, on the 15th of August, mine were sold in the 
ground at 21/. per acre, and immediately retailed to advantage. 
My tenants began to take up theirs on the 10th, and, by the 
15th October, my groun od was clear, when a harrowing and 
ploughing prepared it for wheat, which it received on the. 22d ; 
and few, “if any fields, are to be seen more healthy and promis- 
ing than it ts. 

‘The produce from this simple and rapid operation was wets 
and, however extraordinary it may appear, no less than 121 
bolls Stirlingshire measure were lifted per acre, costing the te- 
nant barely iwo shillings per boll, and yielding the proprietor a 
clear rent of 91. for six months. On the same field, I reserved 
about half an acre for turnip, on which I put a slight dressing of 
compost (formed from stable-dung, and moss that had been pre- 
pared j in winter); and, on the 6th of June, drilled it with yellow 
turnip seed, which | had received from a member of the Moray- 
shire arming Society, in rows of 22 inches, afterwards howing 
them to the distance of 18 inches, which they soon filled; and, 
ere the middle of October, proved to be among the best in the 
country, the produce being immense, the quality equal to any in 
my garden, used in preference to any other at my table, and a 
great proportion of them weighing from 10 to 14 lib. On the 
18th of October, the whole were taken up, to make room for 
* wheat, the tops cut, and the turnips stacked ; in which state they 
continued till very lately in the highest condition, every one of 
them yielding more nourishment to cattle than four of the white 
kind. I ploughed an adjoining field of similar ley at the same 
time; and though the soil (light and gravelly) was better, the 
crop was not within onc-fourth of what the delving produced. 
I would therefore recommend pleasure-grounds being delved in- 
stead of ploughed, when they become so foggy as to render the 
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pasture unproductive ; by which means, employment is given to 
the labourer—the level of the ground preserved—the moss com- 
pletely eradicated—the field immediately prepared for wheat, 
without the risk of a too luxuriant crop of oats, or a total loss 
from worm—and a clear prompt rent of nine pounds per acre. 

Early in February, when my delving was finished, the dis- 
tress of the labouring poor continuing, I turned my attention 
to Trenching, and immediately commenced with four distinct 
clumps, for which I contracted at the rate of 4s. per fall, each 
party engaging to trench 18 inches deep, to riddle the whole 
with a stout 14 inch riddle, and to root out and carry off such 
stumps as were then in the ground, and every tree I might deem 
it prudent to take out. ‘The wood on these clumps was from 25 
to 30 years old; and, from having been originally very thick, 
much was to be done to render a hard gravelly soil, crowded 
with roots and trees, not only ornamental, but profitable, to the 
proprietor, and equally so to the community. For this purpose, 
I proceeded, till about the beginning of May, trenching four 
clumps, which for thirty years had scarcely produced any thing, 
and was now providing for eighteen labourers and their families, 
and yielding them from 1s. 10d. to 2s. 3d. a day; while the 
spare wood, for paling—the stones and gravel, for the roads— 
with the first crop, very nearly paid the whole expense. But, 
with a view of encouraging the men to pay attention to the 
cleaning and riddling, I gave the labourers of No. 1. the use of 
the ground for potatoes, after having thinned each tree to the 
distance of 9 to 10 feet. They accordingly planted the whole, 
at the distance of 20 inches; and after howing them twice, they 
dug the whole up, on the 18th of October, when the quality, 
size, and quantity, far exceeded their expectations and mine, 
there being at the rate of 85 bolls per acre, for one-third of 
which I paid 6s. 6d. per boll while on the ground, to one of the 
party who was leaving the parish, and considered them so su- 
perior, that I had six bolls picked out for seed, while the rest 
are daily using at my table; and I believe better is not in the 
county. 

No. 2. a clump of considerable extent, was let at 81. per acre, 
produced a crop of uncommonly fine potatoes, and yielded, on 
the 24th October, 97 bolls per acre. 

No. 3. was let at 12/. per acre, and produced at the rate of 98 
bolls per acre, of an unusually large size, and of the very first 
quality, costing Is. 9d. per boll, with the trouble of planting, 
howing once, and taking up. 

No. 4. was retained in my own possession, planted at 18 
inches on the 14th April—howed once—sold on the 17th Au- 
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gust at 15]. per acre—immediately taken up, and retailed at 
10d. per peck, paying.the purchaser very well for his trouble in 
driving them three miles to a market. 

These crops, surpassing those of the best potato farm in this 
neighbourhood, of similsr soil and situation, which generally 
averages 50, and never exceeds 60 bolls per acre, may surprise 
some unacquainted with what manual labour and a little stable- 
dung can accomplish ; but those desirous of seeing the soil and 
produce are invited to do so. 

It is well known that new ground, however poor, with a lit- 
tle stable dung, (which all these clumps had), will produce very 
great crops of potatoes, and afterwards yield the most luxuriant 
pasture ; and I therefore trust these experiments may be an in- 
ducement to others to carry them into effect on a larger scale, 
as, by doing so, they will employ hundreds of industrious la- 
bourers—beautify their pleasure and other grounds—fertilize the 
soil—secure a clean level and rich pasture—benefit their plant- 
ing—supply their roads with mete!—their tenants with railing— 
and their bankers with cash. The whole of these clumps are 
now undergoing a light delving by old and infirm men, (not 
equal to heavier work ; and so abundant were the produce, that 
the potatoes gathered by them have been found fully adequate to 
defray the expeuse of their labour), preparatory to being laid 
down with grass and barley, which | intend to be cut green. It 
now looks most inviting to those who feal interested in relieving 
the industrious poor, and sceing their property benefited and im. 
proved. I beg that what I have stated may be duly considered. 

Iam, Sir, your most obedient servant, W. 


N. B.—Any gentleman desirous of seeing the ground, and 
— further particulars, will find my address at the printing- 
office. 


ee 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


’ 


Sir, 


On the Culture of Red Clover. 


As I have alweys been receiving instruction from the ex- 
perience of others, even * from my boyish days;’ and as the 
widow’s mite was accepted, I humbly attempt to record my suce 
cessful experience ia raising red clover, in answer to the inquiries 
of a Constant Reader (No. 71.); and though his expectations, by 
this attempt, may not be satisfied, yet, if some young farmer re- 
ceive a hint from my practice for these last 12 or 14 years, I 
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shall consider myself amply repaid. I have long observed, that 
judicious rotations in cropping, are the fonndation of the agri- 
cultural wealth of Great Britain; but as every farmer, in these 
independent days, is practising agriculiure, in his own opinion, 
according to the best of all possible rotations—on that account I 
shall not even presume to point out to your Constant Reader, any 
rotations that I have followed; but, as he wishes to grow red 
clover successfully, I will beg leave to say, that I always con- 
sidered good seed, a fine pulverized soil, and a certain propor- 
tion of moisture, as indispensably necessary towards raising it 
with success. The best of all seasons, according to my expe- 
rience, is, in the spring, to sow it either among winter or spring 
corn; but I have always found it to grow best, sown either a- 
mongst barley or oats, as the finest bed for the seed can be ob- 
tained by repeated harrowings. I have had good crops of red 
clover, by sowing only 7 lib. of seed upon an acre; but expe- 
rience soon taught me, that, by sowing 12 or 14 lib. per acre, I 
had reason to expect ample remuneration for the additional ex- 
pense, by having the land closely covered with a sufficient number 
of plants; and, in my opinion, clover cannot grow too close, par- 
ticularly for soiling; the plants shelter one another, grow quick- 
er, and pay tenfold for the additional seed ; the decaying of the 
clover roots being generally the cheapest manure possible for the 
oats that may follow. The best crops of oats grown by myself, 
and other farmers in my neighbourhood, have always been after 
close-set clover stubbles. I have bad, and scen others have, 60 
Winchester bushels of oats per acre, after red clover ;—and onl 

after red clover. In short, I have been so often benefited by it, 
that 1 consider it the ‘ing in the farmer’s catalogue of grass 
plants. I have sown it amongst wheat in the spring, and think 
the best chance of success is, to have the seed ready by the mid- 
dle of March; and, as soon as the land will work under the har- 
rows, sow the seed, and harrow it in, with a pair of light har- 
rows, filled with small brushwood, to hinder the wheat trom be- 
ing pulled up; always remembering to keep the horses in the 
furrows, and allowing the harrows to go only once over the same 
place. I have, by repeatedexperiments, found, that the wheat 
is always improved by harrowing and rolling; but, if dry wea- 
ther comes on soon after the clover seed is sown, and it not 
having the covering of fine mould that can be given it amongst 
spring corn, it will not vegetate; but I never found wet weather, 
in the spring or summer months, to injure it, but the certain 
means of producing a quick growth. 1 have sown it with suc- 
cess amongst oats in the spring, having the land ridged up as 
soon as convenient after harvest, that the eats and clover seed 
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might have the benefit of finely pulverized soil, produced by the 
frost; first harrowing in the oats, and then harrowing and roll- 
ing in the clover. I have most frequently sown it amongst 
barley, either in April, or the beginning of May, always hav- 
ing the soil made fine by winter fallowing and spring plough- 
ings; sowing the barley, harrowing it in, and sowing the 
clover seed immediately after; generally, on the same day 
when the soil was moist, harrowing it in with a pair of light 
harrows, and then repeatedly rolling it. Red clover may be 
sown when the barley is in braird; but I never found it grow 
so well as if it had been sown and harrowed in at the time of 
sowing the barley ; although I have known the barley improved 
by harrowing, after it was in braird ; but the chance is against 
the clover, if the weather be dry. I have observed, as well as 
your Constant Reader, that the head ridges, which are much 
carted upon, always produce the best crop of clover; but I shall 
leave it to others to account for that well known fact, in a scien- 
tific manner ; all that I ask leave to observe, is, that one part 
of the business of a farmer is to make light soils compact, and 
compact soils light ; and as I have always found, by experience 
and observation, that the best crops of red clover grow upon 
compact soils, I have often endeavoured to make light soils as 
compact as possible, by repeatcd rolling, that the clover seed 
might be more closely lodged in its seed bed. Ihave invariably, 
for a number of years, made it my business to ascertain, as near 
as possible, the number of ridges in the field to be sown witi 
clover, and then divided the clover, and a small quantity of 
ray-grass with it, by some convenient measure, so that every 
ridge might have its share, always going once about a twelve- 
furrowed ridge when sowing. The quantity I have always sown 
was, for soiling, about four quarts of ray-grass, mixed amongst 
12 or 14 lib. of red clover; but if for hay, twice the quantity 
of ray-grass, with only half the quantity of clover. 

As the farmers in Great Britain are making yearly great im- 
provements in agriculture, and as I live in a retired corner of 
Cumberland, I have not many opportunities of being informed 
of those improvements; in consequence, I hope your Constant 
Reader will give me leave to say, that, in the above lines, I have 
not been dictating, but only attempting to make him understand 
my own practice in raising red clover; leaving him fully at liber- 
ty to learn the best of all possible modes of raising it, from more 
learned and experienced agriculturists. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
January 25th, 1818, A CumBERLAND FarMer. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Planting of Willows recommended. 
Sir 
"Some years ago I submitted to the attention of farmers, 
the advantage of planting willows upon damp spots in their 
farms,—from two considerations ; first, as a source of profit ; 
and nert, as affording a feature of beauty, in exchange for a 
picture of waste ;—for nothing is more unseemly, nor sluggish, 
than barren damp spots in a highly cultivated field. 

I know not that much attention has been paid to the humble 
hints then thrown out ;——but this I know, that willows have 
lately been so scarce as to keep basket makers idle; and that 
nearly 50/. Sterling has been paid for a cartload, over and above 
cartage from Huntingdonshire to London ; freight and charges 
to Leith, and cartage to Edinburgh,—including, too, certain 
pillage, during this varied transit. 

I leave these observations to the candid consideration of your 
intelligent readers. And [ remain, &c. 

Edinburgh, 26. January, 1818. J. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Inquiry into the Law of Scotland regarding the Destruction of the 
Houses of Tenants of Land by Accidental Fire. 
Sir, 

Ir is, I think, indisputable, that the question, Whether, 
in the event of a farm-steading being burnt by accidental fire 
during the currency of a lease, the landlord or the tenant be 
bound to rebuild it—is of very great importance to the agricul- 
tural interest of this country. I find, on adverting to your 
Number for August 1815, in which a short notice of the case 
of Bayne v. Walker is inserted, with remarks on the judg- 
ment of the House of Lords, that you are of the same opinion. 
As the matter is not there fully explained, I propose to trouble 
you with a few observations upon it. 

It was a maxim in the Roman law, that res pertt suo domino; 
and as the law of Scotland was in a grcat measure borrowed 
from the Roman law, that maxim, of course, found its way in- 
to it. It has hence been contended, that as the farm-steading 
is a necessary part of the farm, if it be destroyed by accidental 
fire, the landlord ought, as the dominus or proprietor, to be 
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bound to rebuild it. Before this conclusion, however, can be 
drawn from the maxim above mentioned, it seems necessary to 
look back to the practice of the Roman law, in regard to cases 
similar to that under discussion. 

According to the Roman law, the landlord was bound to 
warrant the use of the thing let to the tenant; and if it happen- 
ed to be destroyed by any great calamity, so that its use, in 
whole or in part, could not be continued to the tenant, then he 
was entitled to a rateable ceduction of rent. But I have not 
been able to discover any thing in the Roman code from which 
it can be inferred, that, if the houses on a farm were destroyed, 
the landlord was, ex lege, bound to rebuild them. On the con- 
trary, the whole authorities referred to in that code go merely 
to this, that if the tenant was forced, from fear of an enemy, 
from burning, from fear of the plague, or from any other just 
cause, to abandon the subject let, rent ceased to be due. 

During the reign of Buonaparte, the French laws underwent 
the most deliberate discussion, which ended in the enactment 
of the * Code Napoleon.’ In that code there is the following 
doctrine upon the point now under consideration. ‘ Si, pendant 
‘ Ja durée du bail, la chose louée est détruite en totalité par cas 
: fortuit, le bail est résilié de plein droit; si elle n’est détruite 

* qu’en partic, le preneur peut, suivant les circonstances, de- 
* mander ou uve diminution du prix, ou la résiliation méme du 
‘ bail. Dans lun et Pautre cas, il n’y a lieu a aucun dedom- 
* magement. ’ 

The maxim, that a thing perishes to its own proprietor, is 
admitted in the law of Scotland to its full extent ; but then it 
does not seem to include an obligation on him to replace the 
thing that has perished. Hence, none of the writers on the 
law of Scotland have, in te:minis, laid it down, that, if a sub- 
ject let on lease is by accident destroyed, the landlord is bound, 
in a suit at the tenant’s instance, to replace it. On the contra- 
ry, both Stair and Erskine’s authority goes merely to this, that, 
in the case supposed, the tenant shall be entitled, either to a 
rateable deduction of rent, or to put an end to the lease. 

It is a fixed principle in the law of Scotland, and has been 
frequently decided, that, in the event of a part of the lands let 
being destroyed by inundations, or of the crop being destroyed 
or much injured by storms or other events over which the te- 
nant has no control, he is entitled to a rateable deduction oi 
rent. But the question under consideration was never, so far 
as I know, tried, till the cases of Bayne v. Walker, and Swin- 
ton v. Macdowalls, occurred. ‘These cases were made the sub- 
ject of a joint hearing in presence; and although there was 
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this very marked difference betwixt them, that, in Bayne’s case, 
the landlord declared that he did not wish the houses rebuilt, 
and, in Swinton’s case, he declared that he did wish them re- 
built, the Court found that the tenants were entitled to have 
the houses rebuilt, in both cases, at the expense of the land- 
lords. In this decision, Mr Swinton acquiesced; but Mr Bayne 
petitioned the Court, who ultimately adhered to the former 
judgment. He then carried the case to the House of Lords, 
and that Right Honourable House reversed the judgment of 
the Court of Session, and found the landlord not liable to re- 
build the houses. 

It was settled in Swinton’s case, that where a farm-steading 
is destroyed by accidental fire, the landlord, if he wishes it re- 
built, is bound to do so, even although the tenant be taken 
bound to leave them in tenantable repair. This decision seems 
to be consistent with the soundest principles of law and equity. 
It would be a grievous hardship if the landlord could, in a case 
of that kind, force the tenant to rebuild the houses. 

In Bayne’s case, on the other hand, the House of Lords de- 
cided, that the tenant could not compel the landlord to rebuild 
houses destroyed by accidental fire; and as it is of great im- 
portance that the grounds of that judgment should be distinctly 
understood, I shall make no apology for laying before you full 
extracts from Lord Redesdale and the Lord Chancellor’s speech- 
es. Lord Redesdale said—‘ ‘The important question is, Whe- 
ther the decision of the Sheriff could be supported, suppos- 
ing the fire to be accidental ? Assuming, then, that the fire 
was accidental, I conceive that the tenant is not entitled to 
the remedy which he here secks ; for he does not here claim 
any abatement of the rent, nor permission to abandon his 
tack, but that the landlord should rebuild the house, and put 
itin the same situation as before the fire; and, if not, then that 
the tenant might be enabled to rebuild and repair, and com- 
pel the landlord to pay the expense. The reasoning on which 
this is founded, proceeds on a mistaken view of the rule of law, 
that where a loss is accidental, res unaqueeque perit suo domino, 
and this is the rule upon which the decision appears to be 
founded. But that is a misrepresentation of the rule of the 
civil law, as applied to subjects in the occupation of a tenant, 
and to a house, which is part of a larger tenement, such as a 
farm. 

* The meaning of the maxim res suo perit domino is, that no 
person is bound to answer the consequences of the accident. 
As to all those who had an interest res suo perit domino, every 
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one being dominus according to the nature of his interest. 
That appears to be the law in Scotland, and in other countries 
where they are guided by the civil law, and applies as much to 
tenant for years as to tenant for life, and others. It would be 
impossible, otherwise, that a proper line of distinction could be 
drawn. It would apply to leases for 1000 years as much as to 
leases for 10, 15, or 19 years; and can it be conceived, that if 
a lease were made for 1000 or for 95 years, and the farm- 
house were consumed by accidental fire, the maxim res suo 
perit domino could be applied so as to compel the rever- 
sioner to rebuild? And yet that must be the case, unless 
the rule were qualified, which I do not see the means of do- 
ing, so as to answer the purposes of complete justice. - - - - 
If the tack is long, the interest of the tenant is so much the 
greater; if short, it is so much the less. If the rule that the 
landlord must rebuild, applied to tacks of 19 years, and not to 
tacks beyond that length, though that appears to rest on no 
principle, in the first year the obligation would be one thing, in 
the last year quite another thing, and yet the landlord would be 
as much bound to rebuild in the last year of the term as in the 
first; so, if the tack were for 1, 2, or $ years, the obligation 
would be the same as if it were for 19 years. It appears, there- 
fore, judging as far as the civil law is concerned, that the mean- 
ing of the maxim res suo perit domino, as applied to accidents, 
is this, that all should bear the loss according to their interests. 

‘ It was admitted, that there was a contract, by which the te- 
nant was bound to uphold the houses on the farm as tenantable 
and habitable during the term, and to leave them so. This was 
according to what was implied between landlord and tenant, the 
landlord, on his part, covenanting, that the tenant shou en- 
joy during the term. Now, the contract to uphold in this way, 
bound the tenant, whatever might happen, to leave the build- 
ings tenantable and habitable. But it was said, and truly said, 
that it had been held, that this did not extend to losses by un- 
avoidable accident ; and why is it so in the law of Scotland ? 
Because the interest of the tenant does not extend so far. Then, 
why should the landlord’s covenant, that the tenant should en- 
joy, extend to building houses destroyed by unavoidable acci- 
dent during the term? It is certainly not more strong, perhaps 
Jess so, than the covenant on the part of the tenant. ‘The land- 
lord does not covenant for good seasons, or that the taking shall 
be prosperous for the tenant; and if the tenant’s engagements 
can be qualified by legal presumption, there appears no good rea- 
son why the engagements of the landlord may not be so qualified. 
.--- Ifthe principle, that the landlord must rebuild, were to 
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be applied in its full extent, see what would be the effect in dif- 
ferent situations. A liferenter might be 30 years of age, or he 
might be 80. He lives till 80, and icts fur 10 or 12 years; and 
although he could only enjoy fox a ‘ew years, he would be bound 
to rebuild. It would apply in the same way in other cases ;— 
«© Whoever lets, is bound to rebuild, in case of accidental fire. ” 
That is carrying the maxim to an extent which would render it 
altogether unjust and unequal; and it is nct warranted by any 
authority that I can find. As far as 1 can find, by reference to 
the laws of those countries where the civil law is applied, the 
rule amounts to this,—that if a tenant is not bound, by covenant, 
to remain, notwithstanding loss by accidental fire, distress of 
enemies, &c. the consequence is, that he may abandon, as he 
cannot enjoy the subject as before ; he therefore has the right of 
migration, as they express it. ‘The justice of the matter amounts 
to no more than this, that the tenant should have an allowance 
equal to the diminution in value of the subject, by the loss of 
the house during the term. But the suit, here, is to compel the 
landlord to rebuild, or to pay the expense of building. Look- 
ing at the cases cited, it appears to me unquestionabie, that in 
cases of accident, the courts in Scotland have generally applied 
the rule as I conceive it ought to be applied.’ After going over 
the cases, his Lordship continues—* ‘These appear to me to be 
the only cases in point ; and I do not think they afford sufficient 
authority for this decision. I do not find any authority to show, 
that, in cases of loss of a farm-house by inevitable accident, the 
landlord is bound to rebuild ; and there is no yround in reason 
for carrying the obligation of the landiord to that extent. The 
question, whether the tenant is entitled to satisfaction, or has a 
right to abandon, is out of the present case. As to abandoning, 
he has not done so; and as to an abatement of reat, because the 
subject could not be enjoyed as it was before, that is a distinct 
question, as the summon: proceeds on a different ground.’ 

The Lord Chancellor stated, that he was desirous of looking 
at the case on the general ground. ‘ It is not my intention, 
however, at this time, to enter at large into the reasons which 
induce me to think that in such cases the landlord is not bound to 
rebuild - - - - This decision proceeds on the maxim res suo perit 
domino ; but the Nobile Lord who before »ddressed himself to 
this question, has explained, that the m.aning of this is, that 
where there is no fault anywhere, the thisg perishes to all con- 
cerned—that ali who are interested, constitute the dominus as to 
this purpose—and if there is no fault anywhere, then the loss 
must fall upon all; and neither the Scotch nor the Roman law 
would support a judgment, that in all these cases the landlord is 
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bound to rebuild. How the tenant is to be indemnified where 
there was no fault in him, is a different question, and one with 
which in this case we have nothing to do; for the demand here 
is, that the landlord should rebuild; and if that demand cannot 
be supported, there is an end of the case. 1 concur then in 
opinion with the Noble Lord, and shall submit, at a future day, 
a formal judgment, disaffirming the principle of the landlord’s 
obligation to rebuild, being desirous that your Lordships should 
decide upon the general question of law. They avoid all these 
questions in England, by express covenants; and it is the fault 
of the parties themselves, after this judgment, if they do not 
shut out all such questions. If the landlord is to be bound to 
rebuild, then let them say so in the lease.’ 

I shall not quote the special judgment that was pronounced, 
as it was laid before your readers in the Number for August 
1815, already referred to. I shall content myself with mention- 
ing, that it found the landlord not bound to rebuild the house; 
and reversed the judgment of the Court of Session, * without 
* prejudice to any — whether the respondent is entitled 
* to any other relief than the relief prayed in the petition to the 
* Sheriff-depute of Fifeshire. ’ 

You will now easily see that the ground upon which the House 
of Lords went in deciding the case, was, that the tenant could 
not compel the landlord to rebuild, if he did not wish the houses 
rebuilt. It seemed to be granted, that the tenant might either 
have claimed a deduction of rent, or put an end to the lease.— 
Still the difficulty remains. A farm with the steading is an 
entire subject. If the steading be destroyed, as you have al- 
ready distinctly pointed out, the farm cannot, in many cases, 
be possessed at all. If the tenant has laid out a large capital in 
improving the farm, it might be attended with ruinous conse- 
quences to him to abandon, unless the landlord should in that 
case be bound to pay for ameliorations. 

The case is also attended with great hardship on the other 
side. An heir of entail, or a liferenter, if the law were differ- 
ent from that laid down by the House of Lords, might be ob- 
liged to rebuild farm steadings a few months perhaps before 
their death, to the great injury of their families. The rule is 
therefore, perhaps, attended with the least hardship, as settled 
in the case of Bayne. 

The only remedy seems to be, either to insert a stipulation 
upon the subject into the lease, or to insure the farm steading. 
And then the question would occur, on whom the expense of 
insurance ought to fall. It is obvious that it ought not to fall 
upon the tenant, because he has only a trivial and a temporary 
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interest in the subject. The landlord is evidently the party who 
ought to make the insurance ; first, because he has the perma- 
nent interest in the property; secondly, because in the case of 
the steading, or a part of it, being burnt, the tenant, if it was 
not rebuilt, would be entitled to a deduction of rent. But, 
should the burden of insurance be laid upon the tenant, he 
ought to take that into his consideration at fixing the rent, as 
weil as other burdens imposed upon him by law.—I am, Sir, &c. 


A. M. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMERS MAGAZINE. 
Experiments on Inoculating Potatoes. 


Ir is well known that a great many kinds of potatoes may 
be propagated from the seed of the apple, but it is quite uncer- 
tain how various all these may be. 

With the view of forming useful combinations of this valu- 
able root, and of leading to greater certainty in the result, I 
made some experiments last spring, in the way of inoculating 
different kinds of potatoes upon one another ; thinking that by 
doing so, the kinds that are earlier might be blended with those 
that are more prolific, &c. 

I took either a large piece of potato without an eye in it, or 
when a larger piece was wanted, I cut the eyes quite out—this I 
shall eall the Stock. I likewise cut a piece of potato with an 
eye, in the shape of the lobe of an orange, about half an inch 
in breadth at the eye—this I shall call the Eye. 

In the stock I cut out a piece resembling the eye as nearly as 
I could judge, and when it fitted pretty exactly, the eye was in- 
serted into ihe stock. I wrapped them in a piece of cloth, 
keeping an orifice in the cloth at the eye, and bound them 
somewhat tightly together with a worsted thread. The plants 
were laid, with a little earth, in the corner of a dunghill for 
fourteen days, and were planted out on the 23d of April, pre- 
pared as follows. 

No. 1. Eye, pink-red potato — Stock, common tartar, 2 plants. 
2. Hye, tartar - - - Stock, pink-red, - - 2 do. 
3. Eye, purple coloured - Stock, tartar, - - 1 do. 
4. Eye, tartar - - ~- Stock, purplecoloured, 1 do. 
5. Eye, pink-red - + Stock, purple coloured, 1 do. 

On the 8th October I examined the crop, and the produce 
was— 
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No. 1. One plant all tartars; the other, part tartars, and part 

pink-red. ' | 

2. About three-fourths tartars, and one-fourth pink-red— 
both plants produced a mixture. 

3. About three-fourths tartars, and one-fourth purple co- 
loured. 

4. All purple coloured. 

5. All pink-red. 

There were only one stem produced from esch plant. The ° 
stocks had not vegetated ; for on digging the crop, five of them 
were found without being decayed. Perhaps the experiment 
had not been accurately made with No. 5, as all the produce 
were the same with the eye. 

The potatoes with which these experiments were made, being 
the only kinds I could get at the time, were not of very differ- 
ent qualities ; and I cannot say that the produce is unlike in the 
taste, to the kinds which they resemble, but should such experi- 
ments be repeated with kinds differing more remotely, perhaps 
they may ultimately lead to some improvement. 

Cupar-Fife, 28th January, 1818. J. D. 


Some Remarks on the Deterioration of the Climate of Britain, with 
an Attempt to point out its Cause. 


[From Branpe’s Journal, No. VIII. page 281.] 


Tuat for several centuries past the climate of England has 
undergone a very material change for the worse, appears de- 
monstrated by the most irresistible historical evidence ; nor can 
there indeed be a doubt that the springs are now later, and the 
summers shorter, and that those seasons are colder and more 
humid than they were in the youthful days of many persons, 
and those not very aged, who are now alive. We learn from 
our old chronicles, that the grape has formerly been cultivated 
in Englaud, for the manufacture of wine; but we now know, 
that even with much care and attention it can scarcely be brought 
to'ripen a scanty crop under walls exposed to the sun, sheltered 
from cold wind, and in every respect in the most favourable as- 
pect ; and it would be folly to attempt its growth in the method 
of a vineyard, as astandard. Of this real luxary of more ge- 
nial climes, we have so long been deprived, that we trouble our- 
selves little about those golden days when Bacchus smiled upon 
our hills. But what may be considered as coming more home 
to the business and bosoms of the present generation is, that 
Pomona is about to desert our orchards, and that on ground 
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where the clustering vine once flourished, the apple has of late 
years scarcely ripened. Indeed we are informed upon good au- 
thority, that it is now sixteen years since the orchards have af- 
forded a plentiful crop. It is really melancholy to think, that 
at no very remote period our posterity may in all probability be 
in the same situation in regard to cider, that we are now placed 
in in respect to wine; when the apple tree, like the vine, will 
only afford a penurious supply of sour fruit, and will be cultivat- 
ed in forcing houses to supply the tables of the rich. 

Lest, however, we should be set down among the screech- 
owls of mankind, whose race, we are sorry to gay, shows no 
symptoms of extinction, and who make it their business ¢ to 
lessen the little comforts, and shorten the short pleasures of our 
condition by painful remembrances of the past, or melancholy 
prognostics of the future ;’ we shall now beg leave to give our 
readers a few facts connected with this change of climate, which 
may perhaps throw a little light upon the subject, and tend to 
exhibit the cause of those effects which we have just deplored. 

It-is demonstrable, that in the northern parts of our hemi- 
sphere the mean annual temperature is on the decline; and on 
recurring to the accounts of modern travellers, it appears that 
in mountainous parts of Europe the accumulation of ice and 
snow is very sensibly increasing. This is perhaps particularly 
the case, and easily observable, in the vicinity of Mont Blanc ; 
and the Glaciers, which, descending from the summits of that and 
the adjoining peaks, invade the acjacent valley of Chamouney, 
are making such progress as to threaten at no very remote pe- 
riod, to render the heart of that district inaccessible to the tra- 
veller. In a recent Number of the * Bibliotheque des Sciences 
et des Arts,’ Professor Pictet informs us, that the Glacier des 
Bossons has very lately advanced fifty feet, much to the dismay 
of the neighbouring villagers. But if we resort to more northern 
climes, we shall find yet more alarming evidence of the great in- 
crease of snow and ice; and of this, the history of Greenland 
furnishes perhaps the most remarkable facts upon record. We 
know that that country, which was probably first peopled by Eu- 
ropeans from Iceland, received its name from its verdant appear 
ance, and that the original colony continued to prosper, and to 
carry on an extensive commerce with Norway, until the begin- 
ning of the 15th century, since which period all communication 
with East Greenland has ceased, and what was once known re- 
specting it is alinost buried in oblivion. Since that period, too, 
the east coast of Greenland, which once was perfectly accessible, 
has become blockaded by an immense collection of ice, so that 
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till within these few months no vessels could approach near e- 
nough even to see land in that direction. 

The following quotation from Fabricius * will, we presume, 
furrish satisfactory proof of the great increase of the inland ice 
of Greenland, and seems particularly apposite to our present 
purpose. 

‘ The Iand-ice (Fisbraec) in Greenland is one of the most re- 
markable phenomena in nature, and in extent far exceeds any 
other hitherto known, running from one end of the country to 
the other, and covering it with an eternal ice, leaving only some 
tops of mountains, which rise black and naked above it. When 
you ascend any of the highest mountains free from ice on the 
sea-coest, a dreadful view is presented. As far as the eye can 
reach in every direction, nothing is seen but a glittering surface, 
which merits the appellation of an icy ocean. 

‘ This ice is extending every year, increasing in height as 
well as breadth, and has already occupied the greatest part of 
the country. When it meets with high mountains, it is check- 
ed in its progress till it has reached an equal height, and then 
proceeds further without obstruction. An experiment has been 
made of placing a pole in the earth at a considerable distance 
from the line of ice, and that place has been found occupied by 
the ice the following year. Its progress is indeed so rapid, that 
Greenlanders, who are still living, remember their fathers hunt- 
ing rein deer among naked mountains, which are now complete- 
ly covered with ice. I have myself seen foot-paths leading to 
the inland of this part.of the country, which are now obstructed 
by glaciers. It is chiefly in the valleys that the ice is accumu- 
lating ; and where these reach the sea, and the inner parts of 
the bays, the ice projects in large blocks over the water. Part 
of the ice appears to be even and smooth, particularly in the 
middle ; but a part of it very uneven, especially at the extremi- 
ties towards the naked land, and in those places where small 
hillocks have been covered. But if you proceed further on the 
ice, that which seemed to be even, consists of valleys with seve- 
raj strata. There are also anumber of rents, of different widths, 
and so deep, that the eye seeks the bottom in vain. That part 
of the ice which appeared to be uneven, is nothing but project- 
ing hillocks with deep ravines, where it is impossible to proceed, 
and which bear the appearance of the sea in most violent mo- 
tion, instantly congealed. If you look down into the rents, or 
observe the ice at the extremities, you find the lower stratum of 
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a blue colour, which is darker towards the bottom, but towards 
the surface the colour is lighter, the uppermost stratum having 
its natural whiteness. ‘The noise of waterfals is heard in some 
of the rents ; and a thundering sound is frequently heard under 
your feet, when a new rent is made. On inspecting the extre- 
mity of the ice, when it is forming in low places, you will find 
it undermining the ground, and pushing it aside as if it were 
by a plough. This detritus lies collected in heaps all along the 
sides of the ice, like walls, and at the first breaking up of the 
ice is sunk into it for ever. In many places entire lakes are 
filled, and rivers stopped up ; the ice spares nothing. 

‘ The blocks of ice, that form a continuation of the land-ice, 
and project over the water in the inner parts of the bays, are 
yearly increasing. The sea below throws its waves over them, 
and makes such excavations, that in many places large poles of 
ice are hanging down at the sides, having the appearance of 
pipes of organs, and in other places it forms immense arches. 
In proportion as these blocks increase above and become heavier, 
and the excavations below are extended, immense masses are 
precipitated into the water. Many bays are really deep enough 
to receive such ice mountains. As one mass falls down, that 
which is behind is carried along with it; and thus one follows 
the other with a tremendous cracking noise, like a heavy can- 
nonade. The sea, as is easily imagined, is thereby put into a 
violent motion, and overflows the land to a great Leight and 
this inundation is felt at the distance of several miles. It has 
even happened, that tents pitched at a considerable distance from 
the sea have been carried away, and the people have perished. 
Boats are also in great danger. 

* Such masses of ice are at first precipitated deep in the wa- 
ter, and, returning to the surface, continue for a long time in 
motion. Sometimes they are united to the flat ice in the bays 
by congelation, and thus remain surrounded by it for a time, or 
they break in their fall the ice which is already formed there. 

* Another circumstance which increases these mountains is, 
that in some places there are large lakes above the ice blocks, 
discharging their water through openings under them. Round 
the edges of the lakes are hanging pieces of ice, which in the 
above-described manner are precipitated into them. They are 
then driven to the mouth of the opening, through which the 
smaller pieces are carried down into the sea; but the larger ones 
block up the opening, by which not only the water is stopped, 
but also the other masses of ice. The water rising’ higher de- 
taches still more of those pieces, and the lake is at last so full of 
them, that they break a new channel. Thus the masses that 
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were heaped one upon the other are hurled into the sea, accom- 
panied by a continued thundering noise. The sea is put into 
terrible commotion ; and the inhabitants in the neighbourhood, 
when they hear this roaring, expect to see the whole bay block- 
ed up with ice. 

* If the ice mountains remain for some time under the pro- 
jecting blocks of ice (which depends on the state of the wind 
and the current) their size is then increased, and they rise to 
a terrible height, assuming the most curious shapes. At last 
they are driven from one bay into another, or they advance in- 
to the sea and float about in Davis's Streight, till by movin 
southwards they are dissolved in more temperate latitudes. 
do not mean to say that all ice mountains in Davis’s Streight 
have their origin on Greenland, for some of them probably came 
from more distant regions; but I think it most sodas that 
the greatest part of this sort of ice has been detached from the 
western coast, and from the eastern coast of Greenland, which 
they call Old Greenland. ’ 

From this and other evidence which might be adduced, it is 
clear that the quantity of ice in the northern regions has under- 
gone a very considerable and even rapid increase; and we are 
of opinion, that this circumstance is sufficient to account for that 
deterioration of our climate which we set out with deploring, 
and which, if the same causes continue to act, is equally threat- 
ening to our at present more fortunate neighbours upon the 
continent of Europe. * 

It now becomes a question whether there are any hopes of 
amendment ; whether matters may not take a turn the other 
way; and whether, by the gradual breaking up of the ice, the 
climate of this part of Europe may not regain its former state. 
In favour of this idea, it seems in the first place highly improba- 
ble, from what we know of the beneficent adjustments of Nature, 
that there should be no remedy or compensation provided for 
so great an evil; but, secondly, it seems that within the last year 
a very notable relaxation of the cold has actually taken place. 
East Greenland, as we have before mentioned, has not only 
been inaccessible, but even invisible, for a long period ; but last 
year it was observed by one of the whalers, that the ice had 
there suffered a most astonishing decrease; that about two thou- 


* From America, too, we learn, that in consequence of the cold- 
ness of the seasons, Indian corn will no longer ripen in New Eng- 
land, and that the farmers have consequently taken to the cultivation 
of wheat, which has succeeded so well, as to render it likely to su- 
persede maize. 
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sand square leagues had disappeared, and that land was again 
visible. We learn too, from Copenhagen, that intelligence was 
there received in August last, that the ice, which from time im- 
memorial had interrupted the communication with East Green- 
land, had vanished. It is further probable, that the process of 
thawing is going on to a yet greater extent further north; for 
the ice islands met with in the Atlantic are almost entirely con- 
veyed thither by the southern current which constantly runs in 
Davis’s Streight, and they were last year much more numerous 
than usual—many, and large ones, were even seen in 42° south 
latitude in the summer and autumn of 1816, and we think it by 
no means improbable, that the extreme chillness of that season 
may in great measure be referred to these visiters from the 
north ; for the south-west winds could not but have been chilled 
by passing over these frozen masses. We think there is one 
other remark worth recording, though we would not be under- 
stood to lay any stress upon its reference to, or connexion with, 
the more propitious state of weather that we now look for—it 
is, that at the very time we heard of the thawing of the north- 
ern ice, and a consequent probability of the return of those re- 
gions to their former state, the westward variation of the mag- 
netic needle began to decline, and it has already retrograded 
some degrees towards due north. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A Hint on Salt Water as Manure. 
Sir, 

In 18. Farm. Mag. $27, about a bushel of salt is stated to 
be a good manure for an acre of land. By 17. Encyc. Brit. 
194, 3d edition, sea-water contains about ,',th of salt. About 
1th of a wine pipe will contain a bushel of salt. Farmers 
by the sea-side may readily enrich their lands with salt in de- 
fiance of the exciseman. Salt water pools, after spring-tides, 
in hot weather, will contain a stronger brine. Artificial pools 
may be formed. In favourable situations, tanks may be filled 
from pumps wrought by tide-streams or other means, and the 
brine improved by evaporation. * 

8th Dec. 1817. 





* We take the private hint of this correspondent in very good part ; 
and, for some time past, have had it in view to make the alteration 
he suggests.—Con.. 


BRANCH IL 


Review oF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Art. I. The Code of Agriculture ; including Observations on 
Gardens, Orchards, Woods and Plantations. By the Right 
Honourable Sir Jonn Sinevarr, Bart., Founder of the 
Board of Agriculture. London. 1817. 


P[uERe is something novel in the title of this book. To judge 

by experience, it is certainly not necessary that a title should 
always convey a precise idea of the subject of the work to which 
it is prefixed ; yet it is not so common to take one so quaint and 
affected as to give no idea of it at all. The worthy Baronet ap- 
pears, from the Introduction, to give to his ‘ Code’ a meaning 
very different from that which the word bears in its original 
application. He certainly does not wish his book to be consi- 
dered as nothing more than any other book on agriculture ; nor 
can we imagine that, as the word is now used, * A Code of 
Agriculture’ would be a very suitable appellation for ever 
treatise on that subject. There must, we suspect, be some al- 
lusion intended to the more modern use of the word, as in the 
* Code Napoleon’ for instance—some mysterious reference to 
a body of laws, and some modest pretensions on the part of 
our author to the character of a lawgiver. Those who know 
neither the author nor the work, may imagine, that it contains 
an exposition of the existing laws of this country applicable to 
agriculture, or at least some instructions for forming an en- 
lightened Code, if the present system be defective. But nothing 
of this kind does the book contain. Sir John has surveyed, 
with a discriminating eye, and a reflecting mind, the rural prac- 
tices of all the counties of Britain, through the medium of the 
Board of Agriculture’s Surveys, and the more general works which 
have appeared in great abundance since the establishment of 
that Board; and, with this fund of acquired knowledge, in ad- 
dition to the original stock which he possesses from nature and 
his own extensive experience, he now comes forward to enlighten 
the mind, and regulate the proceedings of the British agricultu- 
rist, in every situation, and in all conceivable circumstances. 
The propriety of the title of this book is therefore not less evi- 
dent, than its authority is legitimate and unquestionable. 
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This Code, like the Husbandry of Scotland by the same au- 
thor, is professedly a compilation; but the materials are very 
different, both in point of intrinsic value and in authenticity. 
In the latter work, we hear the principal farmers of Scutland by 
name describe their operations and the resulis of their expe- 
rience in tl:-ir own words; and when these operations and re- 
sults are different, we see the cause of this difference in the pe- 
culiar circumstances of each. Their communications have been, 
we suppose, faithfully transcribed, and may in general be easily 
separated from the commentary which accompanies them. It is 
in this that the great merit of the Husbandry of Scotland con- 
sists. It is written for the most part by men but moderately 
skilled perhaps in scientific researches, and probably little ambi- 
tious of laying down rules for others, but completely acquainted 
with the particular departments of which they profess to treat, 
and not misled by a fondness for simplifying and generalizing. 

The materials of the present work are one degree at Jeast re- 
moved from this authentic source. It is a compilation from a 
great number of compilations; a story told, not by an eye- 
witness, but by one who believes he has heard it from an eye- 
witness ; and it may be, or rather in point of fact it actually 
is certain, that the credibility of this eyewitness is not always 
unimpeachable. Amid so great a number of voluminous writ- 
ers on agriculture, it is no breach of charity to suspect that 
many of them, instead of writing from their own personal 
knowledge and experience, have been content to repeat, though 
perhaps in their own words, what they have heard or read of 
the experience of others, and this not always either well authen- 
ticated, or rightly understood ; and, in this process of trans- 
mission, it is hardly possible that the original materials should 
not only appear in a different form, but lose somewhat of their 
native purity and simplicity, or be combined with foreign ingre- 
dients, before they are again exposed as a marketable commo- 
dity. Agriculture is not an art founded on experiments which 
every one may repeat and verify in his closet; only a few of 
its rules are of general utility, and these are sufficiently simple 
and well known, how often soever they: may be disregarded in 
practice,—while the far greater number take their rise in natu- 
ral and accidental circumstances, and must be varied and mo- 
dified accordingly. This extent and variety of agricultural 
practice, may therefore be alleged as an excuse for the writer 
of a general treatise, by whom, as by the historian, the works 
of his predecessors or contemporaries must be consulted, and 
in part transferred, to his own book. It is indeed impossible 
for him to verify, by his own practice, all the experiments and 
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facts which he may have occasion to report; but then he will 
write the better if he has at least some general knowledge of 
the subject himself; and if, to this, be added a sound mind, 
and habits of patient investigation, he may also be tolerably 
fortunate in his selections from others. If a person, on the 
other hand, whose vanity is only to be equalled by his cre- 
dulity, and through whose mind, as through a riddle, all the 
fruits of the collected experience of hundreds have passed ra- 
pidly and in confusion, without leaving a trace behind—if 
such a person should take it into his head to promulgate a code 
of laws for the agriculturists of Britain, it is very possible that 
his authority would be disputed, and his name held up to de- 
rision. 

The present work, however, is not of this description. It 
is not exactly a copy of a copy, but rather a sort of catalogue 
raisonné of both the originals and copies on the subject of agri- 
culture which have been published for the last twenty or thirty 
years in this country, arranged somewhat differently perhaps, 
and interspersed with the remarks of the transcriber, many of 
them repeated for the third time from his former publications, 
and none of them very striking or important in themselves. 
We find in the Code of Agriculture, in short, none but our 
old acquaintance ; their position and their dress only are a little 
different, though not always so; and they are here placed at 
such a distance, and seen through so obscure a medium, that 
though we may count their numbers, we must approach them 
much nearer to be able to judge of the value and importance of 
each. 

It is far from our intention, however, to speak slightingly of this 
code ; on the contrary, we hope it will come into very extensive 
circulation, and afford much delight to all those who wish to 
know just as much of agriculture as to be able to talk a little a- 
bout it, when it happens to become the topic of conversation in 
well-bred society. Among the amateurs of the Continent, who 
have heard so much of British agriculture, and ‘ the founder 
of the Board of Agriculture,’ it must be received with avidity. 
It will be useful too to those at home who possess all the county 
surveys, and other works referred to in it, as it forms an en- 
larged index to the principal contents of these voluminous pub- 
lications. Beyond this we dare not be very sanguine. Almost 
every thing regarding general agriculture is noticed, under 
some division or other, though it is somewhat strange that hops, 
flax, and a few other articles, are altogether omitted: But 
these notices are far tco short and superficial fo convey much 
useful information to the inexperienced ; and the book abounds 
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so greatly in truisms and frivolities, that it will not bear the close 
inspection of a fastidious reader, to whom all that is valuable in 
it is already familiar. 

The plan of the work is thus announced in the Introduction. 

* After considering deliberately, how the proposed plan could best 
* be executed, the following appeared to him, the most simple, and 
‘ the most comprehensive that he could devise. 

‘ I. To consider those ‘* Preliminary points,” which a Farmer 
* ought to ascertain, before he undertakes to occupy any extent of 
* Jand, as—Climate ;—Soil ;—Subsoil ;—Elevation ;— Aspect ;—Si- 
‘-tuation ;—Tenure, whether in property, or on lease ;—Rent ;— 
* Burdens on ;—and Size of the Farm. 

* II. To inquire into the nature of “ Those means of cultivation 
“* which are essential to insure its success: ” These are, Capital ;—Re- 
* gular Accounts ;—Arrangement of Agricultural Labour :—Farm 
Servants ;— Labourers in Husbandry ;—Live Stock ;—Implements; 
* —Agricultural Buildings ;—Command of Water ;—Divisions of 
* Fields ;—and Farm Roads. 

‘ IIT. To point out “ The various modes of improving Land,” by 
Cultivating Wastes ;—Enclosing ;— Draining ;— Manuring ;— Par- 
ing and Burning ;—Fallowing ;—Weeding ;— Irrigation ;—Flood- 
ing ;—Warping ;—and Embanking. 

* IV. To explain ‘ The various modes of occupying Land,’ in 
Arable culture ;—Grass ;—Gardens and Orchards ;—Woods and 
Plantations. — And, 

* V. To offer some general remarks, on “ The means of improv- 
* inga Country; By diffusing Information ;—By removing Obsta- 
* cles to Improvement ; and,—By positive Encouragement. 

* In the body of the Work, general principles can alone be dwelt 
* upon: Where particular information is necessary, it will be inserted 
* in notes ; and some points, which require minute details, shall be 
* considered in separate papers in an Appendix.’ p. v. vi. 

It is well known that there are a few debateable points between 
the Agriculturists of the South and of the North, such as sum- 
mer fallow, permanent pa-ture, drilling corn.crops, and a few 
others, about which a great deal of discussion has long been 
held without producing much effect on either party. The 
breadth of ridges is one of these; and the question appears to 
be very fairly stated and argued in this work. 


‘ The Breadth of Ridges. 


* Few subjects in husbandry have occasioned a greater diversity 
‘ of opinion, than the breadth of ridges.. The reasons urged in 
* favour of the different sizes, shall therefore be assigned, and the 
‘ reader left to judge, from the statements laid before him, which is 
* most suicable to the soil he cultivates. 
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* In poor, clayey, wet soils, it is maintained by some farmers, 
that the ridges should be made only from three to six, or, at the 
utmost, seven feet broad ; that on wet soils, smail ridges keep the 
soil moderately dry; and that on thin soils, the staple is increas- 
ed, by putting the earth of five feet upon four, while the produce 
is as great, as if the whole land had been under crop. Plants, 
they contend, are uniformly more healthful on narrow, than on 
broad ridges; and the crop, they assert, ripens more equally, 
when they are moderately raised, than when they are highly ga- 
thered A narrow ridge is certainly not so well calculated for 
sowing broad-cast, as too much of the seed goes into the furrow; 
but this might be obviated, by using a drill machine, of the re- 
quired breadth; and there is an advantage in cutting down the 
crop, when each reaper may have a separate ridge. * 

* On wet land, ridges eight feet broad, to be ploughed crown 
and furrow, have been recommended, because the grain, in that 
case, is equally good on every part of the ridge. This mode of 
ploughing, answers perfectly well on sandy and gravelly soils, and 
even on loam ; but is not calculated for aclay soil. Hence, many 
prefer, on strong soils, twelve feet ridges ; and on them, a skilful 
sower can always command the seed, even in a strong wind. Nor 
are fourteen feet ridzes too broad for regularity of sowing, even in 
a windy district; and in regard to expedition in reaping, they 
claim an advantage. 

* A variety of ingenious arguments have been urged in favour of 
fifteen feet ridges; that they are easily kept dry ;—that the fur- 
rows are not apt to be rendered bare ;—that the seed can be sown 
at all times, even with an adverse wind, at once going about ;-— 
that two harrows, going once about, completely cover the ridge ; 
and that this is a proper proportion or breadth for three reapers. ¢ 
* On the other hand, the farmers of East Lothian, where this 
subject has been particularly studied, prefer ridges of eighteen 
feet, and in some cases of twenty-four feet, on soils of a strong or 
clayey nature, provided the scil be deep. They consider ridges 
of these breadths, to be not only better calculated for preserv- 
ing the land from receiving injury by wetness; but also, as serv- 
ing to premote the several processes of dunging, sowing, har- 
rowing, and reaping; and some of them, who have been induced 
to try narrower ridges, have heen convinced, they say, by dear- 
bought experience, of their error, and have replaced their fields ins 
to broad ridges, with their former good success. Indeed, where 
the scil is deep enough to admit of three gatherings from the flat, 
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* © These were the sentiments of that eminent Norfolk farmer, 
the late Mr Money Hill.’ 

* + That is five feet to each reaper ; but their labour, it is said, 
— be mure accurately set out, by three ridges, of five feet 
each.’ 
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¢ without sustaining injury, they allege, that a breadth of twenty. 
« four feet, may often be adopted with advantage. 

‘ The practice of England and Scotland, regarding the breadth 
* of ridges, is so totally at variance, that it must partly be attribut- 
* ed to difference of climate ; and partly to the useful, but expen- 
* sive system, of hollow-draining, so frequent in England. In Scot- 
* land, it is maintained, that narrow ridges are soon rendered wet 
* and poachy, and are long in getting dry ;—that the crowns, not 
* being raised sufficiently high, the rain that falls cannot be carried 
© off ;— that if the inter-furrows are filled with water, it soaks through 
* the ground, to a depth nearly equal to their bottom ;—that it ree 
* quires more time to take up the inter-furrows, than to plough an 
* equal number of bouts on the ridge ;—that turning the horses 
* short, at the end of narrow ridges, is attended with difficulty ;— 

that it is proved by experience, in climates more rainy than the 
southern districts of England, (namely, in the Lothians), that the 
strongest and most retentive soils, are kept perfectly dry in ridges, 
when properly rounded, of from eighteen to twenty-four feet in 
breadth ;—and that if the ground can be kept only equally dry, 
the broad-ridge ought to be preferred, as there are fewer inter. 
furrows, where, it is well known, that the grain neither grows so 
well, nor ripens so early, as that on the ridges. 
‘In opposition to these doctrines, it is contended, that the 
breadth of ridges should diminish in proportion to the wetness of 
the soil; on that principle, in the wet clays of Middlesex, ridges 
are sometimes only two feet six inches in width, though more ge- 
nerally three feet ; * and similar soils, in the whole county of Es- 
sex, are cultivated in three feet ridges. In the latter county, the 
cultivation is in a very Commendable state of perfection, in proof 
of which, it is well known that its wheat fetches the highest price 
at market. 
* It is further urged, that clayey soils, and such strong loamy 
soils as are apt to become too wet, should be formed in ridges of 
three or four, or, at the utmost, not more than five feet in breadth. 
Such ridges have the advantage of a drain at each of these distan- 
ces, by which the land is rendered dry without a run of water. 
They are so narrow, and consequently well raised, that no rain 
can lodge upon them; nor can more water soak into them than is 
calculated to pulverize the soil, by the aid of frost, and, in that 
manner, promote the success of the crop. No inconvenience can 
arise by any length of furrows, to a field ploughed in very narrow 
ridges, if proper use be made of grips. Where the ridges and 
furrows are sufficiently narrow and numerous, the soil cannot be 
washed. The soil being washed, and the furrows suffering by runs 
of water, is the result of the ridges being too broad, and proves 
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their ruinous tendency. The furrows between broad ridges are 
unproductive, because the rain that falls on them washes away 
the soil ; whereas the furrows between very narrow ridges are not 
washed away, and they remain fruitful. Hence, it is contended, 
that a ridge of twenty yards broad should be divided into twenty 
small ridges, and these would divide the rain and snow into as 
many equal parts, in the furrows, where the moisture would part- 
ly be taken up by absorption, and the rest would be dissipated, 
or passed quietly off the land, in which manner it would do no in- 
jury. But, in the other case, of one furrow to run off all the rain 
and snow which may fall on a ridge of twenty yards in breadth, it 
would occasionally become a rivulet, every winter, and that would 
wash away both the soil and the seed ; which would leave the 
furrows without corn, and the whole field deteriorated, by the an- 
nual loss of the finest part of its soil and manure. + 

‘ In regard to dry, porous, turnip soils, it is of little importance 
whether ridges are formed at all, unless to regulate the sowing and 
cutting down the crop. A thirty feet ridge is, in such cases, 
considered to be a proper width, as it saves time in ploughing, 
having fewer furrows to clear out in finishing the field ; it also 
saves time in forming the ridges, when the land has been cross- 
ploughed ; and it keeps more moisture in the coil than ridges of a 
* less width.’ p. 281—+4. 

Though much has been said on the subject of leases in this 
Magazine at different pcriods, yet it cannot but be interesting to 
know what may be considered the mature sentiments of such a 
man as Sir John Sinclair, on a question of the very greatest im- 
portance both to proprietors and farmers. His opinion on se- 
veral points seems to have undergone a change since the first 
edition of the Husbandry of Scotland was published ; and as his 
attention must have been frequently directed towards the terms 
of this deed since, particularly in the subsequent editions of the 
work just referred to, and in the compilation of the General Re- 
port of Scotland, it is fair to presume, that his mind is now coe 
made up on the subject. The following Form of a Lease, thoug. 
too long for an extract, is given entire, both because the book 
itself may not be perused by many of our readers, and because 
it is probable that some remarks on it may hereafter appear in 
our pages. 
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* Preamble. 
‘ AcREEMenT between A B, proprietor of the lands, &c. hereby 
* let, ON THE ONE PART, and C D, on THE OTHER PART, in manner 
‘ following: TuHat 1s to say, The said A B hereby ters to the 
* said C D, and to* the lands of 


+ ‘ Communication from John Middleton, "sq. ’ 
* * In England, it is usually to the tenant, his executors, and 
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« &c. &c. lying within the parish of and county of 
and that for the full and complete space of 
‘ years, and crops, from and after the entry of the said C D thereto, 
which is hereby declared to be at the term of in the 
year ; but under the following reservations to the said 
A B, his heirs or assigns. 
1. Reservations in favour of the Landlord. 

1. Full power to search for and work coal, or other minerals or 
metals, to quarry lime and free-stone, and to dig marl or peats, 
in any part of the lands hereby let, and to apply the same to his, 
or their use; with power also of making roads, aqueducts, and le- 
vels, or of building houses, or erecting machinery necessary for 
such operations; the said A B and his foresaids being always 
bound and obliged to pay to the said C D and his foresaids, the 
real actual damage that may be done to the occupation, and profit 
to be derived from the grounds, as the same shall be determined 
by arbitration, in the manner after mentioned. 

* 2. Full power to the said A B, and his foresaids, to straighten 
and alter the boundaries of the said lands with those of any ad- 
joining estate; and if it shall happen, in consequence of such al- 
teration of the boundaries of the said farm, that any ground shall 
be added thereto, or taken therefrom, then the rent of such ground 
shall be ascertained by arbiters, in the manner herein after men- 
tioned ; and the same shall form either an addition to, or deduc- 
tion from the above rent, as the case may happen. 

‘ 3. Full power to the said A B, and his foresaids, at any time 
during the currency of this lease, to cut and carry away growing 
timber, and also to assume the possession of such part or parts 
of the lands hereby let, as are not in cultivation, or the corners of 
fields, for the purpose of planting the same with trees, providing 
that the part or parts so taken, shall not in whole exceed the num- 
ber of acres, and that twelve months previous notice 
shall be given to the tenant, of the said A B’s intention to assume 
the same; and the said C D being entitled to a deduction from the 
rent of said farm, as the same shall be ascertained by arbiters, in the 
manner herein after mentioned; and the said A B being bound to 
fence and enclose such planting in a sufficient manner, at his own 
expence ; and to reinstate effectually the fences destroyed or da- 
maged by cutting timber trees therefrom. * 

‘ 4. Full power to the said A B and his foresaids, to make or al- 
ter roads through the said lands for the accommodation of his e- 
state ;—to make embankments against injury from the sea (or from 
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administrators, rarely including assigns. In Scotland, it is com- 
monly to the tenant’s heirs, and, to prevent division, or mixt ma- 
nagement, to any one member of his family that he is pleased to 
appoint. ’” 

‘ * Derbyshire Report, vol. ii. p. 260.’ 
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* rivers) ;—to drain lakes, marshes, or wet lands on his estate, by 
* driving drains through the lands hereby let,—or to make drains or 
* feeders for irrigating any part of his estate;—or by other operas 
tions fitted to attain these objects, in the manner and direction 
which bona fide shall be found best to promote, in these respects, 
the improvement of the estate; the said A B and his foresaids be- 
ing always bound to make up to the said tenant any surface da- 
mage and loss of profit that may arise from the operations in roads, 
embankments, drains, irrigation, or otherwise ; and that, in case of 
difference, at the sight of arbiters mutually chosen in manner here- 
in after mentioned ; but if such operations shall appear to the said 
arbiters to have been done unnecessarily or invidiously, they shall 
be empowered, as they are hereby specially empowered, to award 
to the tenant double the amount of the actual damages he has sus- 
tained, or may sustain, by such unnecessary or invidious operations, 
* And, 5. Full power to the said A B and his foresaids, or to those 
deputed by them, or having his or their authority in writing, to ex- 
ercise the right of fishing, fowling, shooting, coursing, and hunting, 
on the lands and others hereby let, with every other use and power 
of recreation competent to a landlord by law; but always at the 
proper seasons of the year for such sports, and so as not to injure 
the land, fences, or any sown or planted crop: And where any in- 
jury has been sustained by the said tenant from any of these causes, 
he shall receive a full recompense for such damage, as the same 
(in case of any difference) shall be ascertained by two arbiters, 
chosen in the manner, and with the powers herein after mentioned. 
* Wuic# lease the said A B binds and obliges himself, his heirs 
and successors, under the reservations foresaid, to warrant to the 
said C D, to be good and effectual. 
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2. Obligations incumbent on the Tenant. 


© For WHICH CAUSES, and ON THE OTHER PART, the said C D 
BINDs and opLices himself, his heirs, executors and successors 
whomsoever, to the obligations herein after contained. 
‘ 1. To pay to the said A B, his heirs and assignees, the sum of 
Sterling of yearly rent for the subjects hereby let, * at 
Whitsunday and Martinmas, by equal portions, beginning the first 
term’s payment of the said rent at » and the next term’s 
payment at following, for crop and year 3 and so 
forth, yearly and termly, during the currency of this lease, with a 
fifth part more of each term’s rent, as a penalty in case of failure, 
and the legal interest of each term’s rent, from and after the re- 
spective terms of payment, during the non-payment of the same. 
* 2. To consume, by his cattle, the whole hay and straw that shall 
be raised on the said farm; and that he shall not sell, nor otherwise 
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* * A corn-rent would be preferable, for the reasons stated, Chap. I, 
£ Sect. 7, p.47. See also Derbyshire Report, vol. iii. p. 638, ? 
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¢ dispose of any part thereof, unless in so far as he may have purchased 
¢ dung for the use of the farm; in which case, a quantity of hay or 
straw, equivalent thereto, may be disposed of. 

* 3. To apply to the lands hereby let, the whole dung made there- 
on, or purchased in lieu of the straw as aforesaid ; and properly to 
labour, manure, and crop the same in a fair and husbandlike man- 
ner ; and to use all proper means for meliorating and improving the 
same; and more especially to improve the roads on the said farm ; 
and, for that purpose, to repair number of yards in length, 
every year, if necessary. 

‘ 4. To have one-fourth part of the farm, or more, in grass * 
(where the soil is clay, one-stzth part in ir may be sufficient) ; and 
the same proportion of the farm shail be left in grass, properly 
sown down with clover and grass seeds, at the expiration of the said 
lease. 

‘ 5. To have, during the three last years of the lease, one-fourth 
part of the land in tillage. under fallow, or laid down with a green 
crop, properly manured with lime or dung, and sown in drills; and 
not to take two white-strawed crops in succession, without the in- 
tervention of a green or pulse crop, unless justified by circumstan- 
ces of unforeseen necessity, and that only for one year, and under 
the express condition, that the required proportion of grass, green 
crops, and fallow, shall be produced in another part of the farm: 
And in regard the rent before mentioned is stipulated in considera- 
tion of this method of culture being strictly adhered to, therefore, 
in case the said C D or his foresaids shall crop the lands, or an 
part thereof, in a manner different from what is hereby sealed, 
the said C D binds and obliges himself and his foresaids to pay to 
the said A B or his foresaids, at the term of Whitsunday after 
every such crop, the sum of of additional rent, for each acre 
that shall have been so miscropped; which additional rent shall not 
be subject to any modification whatever, nor shall the tenant, on 
the offer of payment of such additional rent, have a right to mis- 
crop er mislabour the said farm, contrary te the rules above laid 
down. + 

‘ 6. To allow the incoming tenant to sow grass-seeds in that part 
of the farm on which grass-seeds ought to be sown, and that with- 
out any payment or deduction of rent. 
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‘ * Many are of opinion, that the proportion of the farm in grass 

should be a third. 

* + In some leases a plan of management is inserted ; but many 

consider it more advisable, where the tenant is a person of skill, 
‘ character and capital, to leave this to his judgment, and to bind 
* him down to those regulations only, which may secure the land- 
* lord against any danger from the land being exhausted at the ter- 
‘ mination of the lease; which is effectually secured, by enforcing 
* an alternate white-strawed and green or pulse crop. 
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‘ 7. To uphold and keep in repair the houses and offices on the 
* farm, during the currency of this lease, which are now declared 
* by both parties to be in sufficient order, and are ascertained to be 
worth Sterling ; and at the expiration thereof, the said 
whole houses shall be again valued and appraised by two proper 
persons, one to be chosen by each party ; and in case the valua- 
tion at the expiration of this lease shall fall short of the foresaid 
valuation, the said C D binds and obliges himself, and his fore- 
saids, to pay the amount of the deficieney to the said A B or his 
foresaids ; but in case the valuation at the expiration of the lease 
shall exceed the said sum of Sterling, the said C D and 
his foresaids shall have a claim for the value of such meliorations, 
not exceeding the sum of Sterling, with a reasonable de- 
duction to the landlord, if the value of money has been depreciat- 
ed or fallen, or to the tenant, if the value of money has risen 
since the value of the buildings were originally estimated. 
‘ 8. To make good any Joss that may happen to the houses or of- 
fices of the farm by fire; and, for the said A B’s further security, 
to insure the same against any loss by fire, to the extent of 
at his own expense; and to produce the evidence of such insur- 
ance having been made, when required, under the penalty of fifty 
pounds for neglecting so to do. 
* 9. To preserve the enclosures and fences of the said lands in a 
proper manner, during the currency of this lease, by regularly re- 
pairing any breaches that may happen in the same ; and also from 
time to time, as occasion may_require, to cut and make proper 
ditches and drains through the lands hereby let: DecLarine, that 
in case the said C D, or his foresaids, shall neglect regularly to 
repair the breaches that may happen in the fences, or to cut and 
make proper drains, within one month after he or they shall be 
required so to.do by the said A B, or his foresaids, then, and in 
that case, the said A B, or his foresaids, shall be at liberty to em- 
ploy proper persons to execute the same: And the said C D 
binds and obliges himself, and his foresaids, to pay to the said 
A B, or his foresaids, the amount of the expense so incurred, on 
production of the workmen’s accounts and receipts, without fur- 
ther proof: AND FURTHER DECLARING, that the said enclosures 
and fences, the value of which, at the date thereof, was ascertain- 
ed to amount to Sterling, shall be valued at the expira- 
tion of this lease, and the deterioration, if any, paid by the said 
C D, and his foresaids, in the same way as in the case of the 
houses and offices above mentioned; or any meliorations, to an 
amount not exceeding Sterling. 
* 10. To protect, during the currency of this lease, all trees plant- 
ed, or to be planted on the said farm, in virtue of the reserved 
powers above stipulated. 
‘ 11. To give over to the incoming tenant, the whole dung that 
may be remaining unused, (together with the crop of turnips that 
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shall be on the farm at the expiration of the lease, if the entry is 
at Martinmas), the value of which shall be ascertained by two 
persons, one to be chosen by each party. *—( Here will follow any 
additional obligation on the tenant that particular circumstances may 
render necessary ).— And, 
‘ 12. To remove him or themselves, their servants and stock, 
from the possession of the premises hereby let, at the expiration 
of this lease, and that without any previous notice, or process for 
quitting, instituted for that purpose, and that under the penalty 
of five hundred pounds, not subject to any modification. 
‘ 3. Stipulations binding on both Parties. 
‘ AND BOTH PARTIES MUTUALLY BIND AND OBLIGE themselves and 
their foresaids, in case any dispute shall arise between them re- 
specting the true meaning or intent of all or any of the clauses and 
obligations herein containcd, to REFER the same to the determin- 
ation of two proper persons, one to be chosen by each party, with 
power to the said arbiters to chuse a third, in case of variance in 
opinion, or to refer the case to some eminent surveyor or counsel, 
at the mutual expense of both parties, whose judgment shall be 
final. And in case either party shall fail or delay to name an ar- 
biter for settling such disputes, for the space of one month after a 
formal nomination shall have been presented.to him, and he shall 
have been required to make such nomination, by a writing under 
the hand of the other party, or under form of protest; then, and 
in that case, the said parties do hereby name and appoint E, F, G, 
H, in their order, that is to say, the said E, as sole arbiter, and, 
failing him, the said F, as sole arbiter, (and so on through the 
rest), with power to any of the said persons acting as sole arbiter, 
in their order aforesaid, to proceed and determine all questions 
whatever that may arise out of the principal contract; and what- 
ever the sajd sole arbiter shall determine, the said parties bind- 
themselves and their foresaids, reciprocally to each other, tg fulfil, 
under such penalty as the said sole arbiter for the time shall annex 
to the award to be pronounced by him. 
* And it is further stipulated betwixt the said parties, that if the 
said tenant shail be desirous to dispose of his interest in this lease, 
or if he shall become bankrupt, that then, and in either of these 
* cases, + the landlord shall be entitled to purchase the same, at a 


‘ * It is sometimes agreed, that the outgoing tenant shall be en- 

titled to the stable-yard manure made during the winter preceding 

the last crop he grows, for which the incoming tenant shall be 

bound to pay a fair value. 

* Again, the straw of the last crop is sometimes given to the in- 

coming tenant, in return for the expense and trouble of cutting 

down the crop. 

+ Or, in place of this clause, it may be expressed in this manner, 
“ The said tenant shall be allowed to assign his lease, or under-let 
* the said farm, at such surplus rent as can be obtained for the same ; 
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price te be fixed by two persons mutually chosen ; or, in case of 
their differing in opinion, by a third person to be chosen by them ; 
or in case the said parties cannot agree about the persons to be 
named as arbiters, then the same shall be named by the Sheriff uf 
the county. 

‘ Ayp Lastty, Both parties Bind and opiice themselves and 
their foresaids, to fulfil their — parts of the premises to 
each other, under the penalty o Sterling, to be 
paid by the party failing to the party performing, or willing to per- 
* form, over and above performance. ’ *—Appendiz, p. 9—14. 


Every one knows that a much greater number of Bills of En- 
closure have passed since the commencement of the late war, 
than at any former period. Sir John has a short reason to as- 
sign for this extension of agriculture, namely, the establishment 
of the Board. An enumeration of these bills may be useful for 
reference, 

© 1774 

1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 

788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 


78 
76 
70 
86 
52 
65 
82 
49 
158 
92 
52 
68 
76 


59 1794 
38 1795 
55 1796 
88 1797 
61 1798 
66 1799 
35 1800 
22 1801 
17 1802 
13 1808 
12 1804 
22 1805 
25 1806 
21 1807 
34 1808 
31 1809 
23 1810 
34 1811 
35 1812 
58 1813 
749 
Average - 37 


* three per cent. of which surplus rent shall go to the landlord, as 
“ a premium to him for the license to assign or subset. ”’ 

* ‘ In Scotch leases, there is also a clause for registering the lease, 
* and any proceedings that may haye taken place in consequence 
§ thereof, by the appointment ef arbiters. * 
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‘ There cannot be stronger evidence of the advantages derived 
« from the establishment of a Board of Agriculture; nor a better 
* proof of a general spirit of improvement, having been thereby ex- 
¢ cited, than what this table furnishes. The eztra bills of enclosure 
¢ amounted to 1134; and as each bill, on an average, would pro- 
¢ mote the improvement of at least 2000 acres, hence 2,268,000 acres 
« in all, must have been thus improved, in England alone, in these 
« 20 years. ’— Appendix, p. 41. 

Sir John Sinclair has now completed his ‘ Pyramid of Sta- 
¢ tistical Inquiries ;’ and, whatever may be thought of the qua- 
lity of some of the materials, and the ae of the fabric, 
or of the personal exhibitions of the architect, it is impossible, 
we think, to deny to himself the praise of indefatigable industry, 
and to his labours the merit of great utility. There is no one 
who appreciates, more highly than we do, his motives, and his 
sacrifices, and the benefits which he has been the instrument of 
conferring on his country. 





Art. II. A Treatise on the Game Laws of Scotland ; with an 
Appendix, containing the Principal Statutes and leading Cases 
on the Sulyect. By Joun Wittiam Ness. 8vo. pp. 240, 
London & Edinburgh. 1818, 


“ue exercises of hunting and fowling have at all times been 
held in estimation ; and the laws which, from time to time, 
have been passed to regulate and preserve these favourite amuse- 
ments, have excited much general interest, and given rise to 
much ingenious discussion. The most important questions 
which occur on the subject, have now been judicially agitated 
and settled ; and the Game Laws have thereby been reduced to 
a regular system, which is very distinctly explained in the vo- 
Jume now before us. 

The author has divided his book into eleven chapters. In 
the first he treats ‘ Of the property in game in general—the 
* restraints on taking it at common law and by statute—and 
* the policy of those regulations.” We shall not detain our 
readers with any observations on the first of these points. It 
is obvious, that the foundation of man’s dominion over external 
things, is the gift which the all-bountiful Creator bestowed upon 
him, of ‘ dominion over all the earth, and over the fish of the 
* sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thi 
§ that moveth upon the earth.’ The property, thenelort, 0 
pn animals, belongs obviously to those who apprehend or kil] 

em, ’ 
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After individuals began to acquire the exclusive and perma- 
nent right of property in the soil, the right to hunt and kill 
wild animals necessarily suffered a restriction. For although 
the natural right to apprehend wild animals remained, the right 
to seck for and- apprehend them on the property of another 
had never existed. Accordingly, it was held in the Roman law, 
that although every person had a right to apprehend and kill 
wild animals, and thereby make them his own, he could not 
hunt upon the property of another without his consent. By 
the common law of Scotland, every proprietor had an unlimited 
right to hunt and kill game on his own property; but this 
right was afterwards restrained by the Legislature in a most 
arbitrary manner. Mr Ness has given an account of these re- 
straints in his book; but as the subject is uninteresting, we do 
not mean to trouble our readers with any remarks upon it. As 
to the policy or impolicy of statutory restrictions relative to 
hunting and fowling, we mean to pass it over in the same man- 
ner. It is a point upon which different individuals may enter- 
tain very different sentiments. We shall therefore follow our 
author to the Second Chapter, in which he treats ‘ of the qua- 
* Iification to kill game, and how far the right of a qualified 
* person extends.’ 

It appears that the right to kill game had been restricted 
previous to the year 1600; for in the statute 1600, cap. 23, it 
is stated, that all persons were prohibited to slay ‘ wyld foull, 
* hair, or vennison, except sik as by their reveniewes may beare 
* the charges and burdings of the halks, hounds, and dogs re- 
* quisite in sik past tymes.’ The previous restriction, however, 
was found to be by far too indefinite ; and, to remedy the mat- 
ter, the Legislature passed the act 1621, cap.31, which is the 
fundamental statute upon the subject at the present day. This 
statute enacts and declares, ‘ That no man Aunt nor haulk at 
‘ any time hereafter who hath not a ploughgate of land in he- 
* vitage, under the paine of ane hundred pounds.’ It was ra- 
tified by the act 1685, cap. 20, which introduced a new and 
higher qualification, as to the particular mode of hunting with 
setting dogs and fowling pieces. But as this rigorous statute 
was passed in very arbitrary times, the regulations introduced 
by it have not been in obseryance since the Union, and it has 
thereby fallen into desuetude. The qualification to kill game, 
therefore, is still regulated by the act 1621, as was decided by 
the Court of Justiciary, in the case of Kelly v. Smith, 27th June 
1780. In that case the Court found, thet the act 1685 was in 
desuetude—that the statute 1621 constituted the only legal qua- 
lification to kill game—and ‘ that the appellant having more than 
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* a ploughgate of land in property, had a right, and was qualifi- 
* ed to hunt by the laws of Scotland, subject to all the regula- 
© tions of the game.’ The same point was agitated and more 
solemnly decided in the Court of Session, in the case of Trot- 
ter v. M‘Ewan, 8th July 1809. As this case settled several im- 
portant points connected with the game laws of Scotland, we 
shall take the liberty of quoting the luminous and distinct inter- 
locutor of the Court. It is in these terms. ‘ The Lords hav- 
ing resumed consideration of the petition, and heard Counsel 
in their own presence, and having particularly considered the 
judgment of the High Court of Justiciary in the case of Kel- 
ly v. Smith in 1780; They find, that the provision of the act 
1685, requiring a qualification of 10002. Scots of valued rent 
for using setting dogs, was of a temporary nature, depending 
upon the commission of the masters of the game; and that 
the clause relating to the use of fowlingpieces is so loosely 
worded as hardly to be intelligible: Find, that these clauses 
of the said act, if they ever were in observance, have long since 
fallen into desuetude: Find, that the act 1621, which enacts 
that no person shall hunt or hawk who has not a ploughgate 
of land in heritege, was revived by the act 1685, and is now 
a subsisting statute: Find, that the term hunting is a generic 
word, comprehending every mode of finding and following 
game with dogs, and is used in that comprehensive sense in 
other acts of the Parliament of Scotland, particularly the act 
1707, cap. 13.: Find, that hunting does therefore compre- 
hend shooting with fowlingpieces, as now practised in this 
kingdom, and that no person can now kill game with dogs 
and fowlingpieces who has not a ploughgate of land in heri- 
tage: Find it admitted, that the defender Mr M‘Ewan has 
not that qualification ; but find that, by the constant usage of 
Scotland, a qualified person may grant permission to shoot 
over his own lands to a person who is not himself qualified ; 
and that a person so having permission from a qualified per- 
son, may lawfully have in his possession the game which he 
¢ has killed in virtue of such permission: And remit to Lord 
‘ Glenlee, Ordinary, in place of the Lord Justice-Clerk, to 
‘ proceed accordingly. ’ 

It is therefore now settled law, that the act 1685 is in desuetude 
—that the act 1621, which prohibits any person from hunting 
except those who have a ploughgate of land, is still in force— 
that every person possessed of a ploughgate of land in heritage, 
is entitled by law to follow the sports of the field on his own 
property—that by the constant usage of Scotland, a qualified 
person may grant permission to a person who has not a plough- 
gate of Jand in heritage, to shoot over his own_lands—and that 


w~ 
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such unqualified person may, in consequence of that permission, 
lawfully hunt on the lands over which his permission extends, 
and have in his possession the game killed in virtue thereof. 

It is obvious, from the terms of the act 1621, that a person 
in possession of land in virtue of a lease, however long its 
endurance, is not qualified to kill game. The point was de- 
cided with regard to a tenant who held a lease of an ordinary 
endurance, in the case of the Marquis of Tweeddale v. Som- 
ner, 18th June 1808; and, with regard to a tenant who held a 
lease renewable every 19 years for perpetuity, in the case of the 
Earl of Hopetoun v. Wight, 17th June 1810. 

In the same way, a mere right of servitude over land, how- 
ever broad, does not entitle the holder of it to kill game upon 
the property. This point was decided, frst, in the case of For- 
bes v. Anderson, ist Feb. 1809, with regard to a person who 
held a servitude of pasturage over a property ; nal secondly, 
in the stronger case of the Earl of Aboyne v. Farquharson, 5th 


Dec. 1809, with regard to a person who held a servitude ac- 
quiesced in for 40 years, and declaring ‘ that the said servitudes 
* do exhaust the superficial use of the said whole forest. ’ 
Doubts, it would seem, have been entertained how far a 
aoa of land in England, would entitle the proprietor to 


ill game in Scotland. It does not appear that the point has 
ever been decided by the Supreme Court ; but we have nv he- 
sitation in saying, thes we think Mr Ness’s opinion right, that 
no quantity of land in England will — a person to kill game 
in Scotland. The grounds on which his opinion is founded, 
appear invincible. But, as was decided in M‘Ewan’s case, a 
qualified person may communicate the privilege of hunting on 
his lands to an unqualified person, or one who has no lands in 
Scotland. 

Having considered the law of qualification, the author pro- 
ceeds to inquire, how far the right of a qualified person ex- 
tends. And, after distinctly pointing out the authorities upon 
the point, he comes to this clear and indubitable conclusion, 
that even a qualified person is not entitled to hunt upon another 
person’s ground, enclosed or not enclosed, without his permis- 
sion. The matter is regulated by the Act 1555, c. 51, ratified 
by the Act 1685, c.20. The point as to enclosed lands was de- 
cided in the case of the Marquis of Tweeddale v. Hugh Dal- 
rymple, $d March 1778; and as to unenclosed lands, in the case 
of the Earl of Breadalbane v. Livingstone, 16th June 1790, 
affirmed, on appeal, in the House of Lordal e 

It has been already shown, that a right of servitude, however 
extensive, does not qualify the person possessed of it to kill 
game. It has also been decided, that even although the person 
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of the servitude be a qualified person, he is not enti- 
tled to kill game on the servient tenement, unless he has an ex- 
press right in his title of servitude to do so; Forbes v. Ander- 
son, Earl of Aboyne v. Farquharson, supra, and Earl of 
Aboyne v. Innes, 22d June 1813. It was at one time doubted, 
whether a landlord had right to bunt upon his own lands with- 
out the consent of his tenants; but it was decided, in the case 
of Ronaldson v. Ballantyne, 21st November 1804, that he had— 
under this condition, that if he did any damage or injury to the 
tenants, he was bound to repair it. 

In the IIId chapter, Mr Ness treats ‘ of unqualified persons, 
and of the provisions applicable to them.’ No person is quali- 
fied, by the law of Scotland, to kill game, unless he has a 

loughgate of land, or the permission of a person who has it. 

ut there is a great distinction betwixt qualification and per- 
mission. The one exempts the possessor in every case from the 
penalties of the statute, while the other does not. A qualified 
person, by going upon lands over which he has no permission, 
subjects himself merely to an action of trespass; but an unqua- 
lified person, by doing so, subjects himself also, in terms of the 
act 1621, in the penalty of 100/. Scots. 

Besides the penalty in the act 1621, the act 1707, c. 13, in- 
troduced certain new and not very consistent regulations, the 
amount of which seem to be these: 1st, No common fowler is to 
hunt on any ground without a subscribed warrant from the pro- 
prietor, under the penalty of 20/. Scots, besides forfeiting his 
dogs, guns, and nets, to the apprehenders or discoverers. 2d, 
No fowler, or any other person whatsoever, is to enter upon 
any heritor’s ground, without leave asked and given by the he- 
ritor, with setting dogs and nets for killing fowl. 3d, If the come 
mon fowler is found in any place with guns or nets, having no 
license from any nobleman or heritor, he is to be sent abroad 
asarecrait. The act 1707 was found to be a subsisting statute 
in the case of the Procurator-fiscal of Edinburgh v. Wilson, 
27th June 1787. Still it is not clear what is meant by a * com- 
mon fowler.’ And the Court found, that a proprietor who 
had seized an unqualified person’s gun, brevi manu, had acted 
untvarrantably in the case of Gregory v. Wemyss, 23d January 
1753. Mr Ness has made a number of judicious observations 
upon this statute, which our limits will not permit us to notice. 

It remains to consider the statutes which make it unlawful 
for an unqualified person to have game in his possession. ‘This 
was first enacted by the statute 24 Geo. II. c. 345 but that 
statute was repealed by the act 13 Geo. III. ¢. 54, which cons 
stitutes the existing law on this subject. By the Sd section of this 
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‘statute, it is provided, that if any person not qualified to kill 
game in Scotland, shall have in his custody at any time game, 
* without the leave or order of a person qualified to kill game in 
Scotland,’ he or she shall forfeit, for the first offence, 20s., and 
for every subsequent offence 40s. Sterling, and, in the event of 
their not paying the fines, shall be imprisoned,’ for the first of- 
fence six weeks, and, for the second, three months. It matters 
‘not whether the unqualified person has killed the game himself, 
or not; but, to entitle the procurator to prosecute for the pe- 
nalty of 40s., he must prove that the defender was previously 
convicted of the penalty of 20s. ‘Till lately, this act of Parlia- 
ment had not the desired effect. Game was openly sold in 
Edinburgh market. Of late, however, in consequence of the 
spirited conduct of a gentleman appointed by the Game As- 
sociation, the Poulterers have been deterred from openly sell- 
ing game in the market. It is still, however, sold in a private 
and secret manner, and will be so as long as it is a forbidden 
commodity. 

It appears, that an unqualified person cannot be prosecuted 
for the accumulated penaltics in the statutes 1621 and 1707. 
But it seems to be settled, that he may be prosecuted for the pe- 
nalties in the act 1621, and 13 Geo. III, c. 54, as well as for da- 
mages to the person on whose lands he has trespassed. A clause 
is annually inserted in the Mutiny Act, declaring, that every of- 
ficer or soldier, convicted of hunting, &c. without the permission 
of the lord of the manor, shall forfeit 5/., and the commanding 
officer 20s. The hunting of foxes, badgers, and beasts of prey, 
requires no legal qualification ; but the persons who hunt them 
are not entitled to enter the enclosed property of another in pur- 
suit of them,— Marquis of Tweeddale v. Dalrymple, 3d March 
1778, and Colquhoun v. Buchanarf, 6th August 1785. 

In the Vth Chapter, Mr Ness treats of the game certificate. 
On this subject, it is only necessary to observe, that every per- 
son, qualified or unqualified, must take out a game certificate, 
and must carry it along with him, so as to be able to produce it 
when called for. If any person shall refuse to show his certifi- 
eate, or to tell his name, or shal] hunt without a certificate, he 
incurs a a 201. Sterling, besides the duty. 

In Chapter Vth our author treats ‘ of the Law relating to 
Deer, Hares and Rabbits.’ On this subject we do not mean to 
dwell, further than to state, that it was unlawful to shoot hares 
till the act 48 Geo. III, c. 94, made it lawful to do so. 

The Vith Chapter treats ‘ of the buying and selling of Game 
—of Close time—and of Muirburn ;’ but as this subject is well 
known, and embraces a detail of dry statutes, we do not mean 
to dwell upon it, 
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The VIlIth Chapter treats * of the Prosecutor,’ and the 
VIIth Chapter * of the Courts in which the penalties are re- 
coverable.’ In practice, it seems to be settled, that the Procu- 
rator-Fiscal is entitled to prosecute upon the acts 1621 and 
1707; but it has never been decided, whether a common in- 
former may prosecute for the penalties of these statutes. It 
would seem, that he might prosecute under the act 1707, for 
the forfeiture of the offender’s dogs, guns and nets, being the ap- 
prehender or discoverer. The act 13 Geo. III, c. 54, sect. sth, 
provides, That all prosecutions under the act shall be carried on, 
either at the instance of the Procurator-Fiscal of the court in 
which the prosecution is brought, or ‘ of any other person who 
* will inform or complain.’ And it was lately decided by the 
Court of Justiciary, in the case of Gray v. Bonar, 23d January 
1816, that a person who was, and who designed himself agent for 
a game association, might prosecute as a common informer under 
the act; and that it was not competent to inquire at whose exe 

ense, or for whose behoof, the prosecution was carried on. 

n all prosecutions, however, the above clause of the act, as to 
the title to pursue, ought to be engrossed into the complaint. 
As to the Courts in which it is competent to bring prosecutions 
on the game statutes, it is only necessary to state, that they 
may be brought either before the Justices of the Peace, or the 
Sheriff-courts. It appears, from a very distinct deduction of 
the statutes, that the penalties for killing partridges, &c. during 
close time, cannot be made effectual in Scotland, owing to some 
absurd omission therein. | 

In the 1Xth Chapter, the author treats ‘ of the mode of 
proof.’ And, on this subject, it is of importance to observe, 
that it has been decided, that it is competent to establish the 
defender’s guilt, not only by witnesses, but by a reference to 
his own oath; Procurator-fiscal of Edinburgh v. Wilson, 27th 
June 1787; Hutton v. Glendenning, November 1810; Soli- 
citor of Stamps v. Wilkie, June 1797. It does not seem that 
the informer, being entitled to part of the penalties, or the 
member of a game association, at whose expense the prosecu- 
tion was carried on, would be competent witnesses. 

The Xth Chapter treats ‘ of the mode of recovering the 
penalties, and the application thereof.’ The penalties, under 
the Scotch statutes, fall to be recovered in the ordinary way ; 
and the penalties under the act 13 Geo. III. by distress, if not 

aid within ten days after conviction. The aet 1621 gives one- 
half of the penalty to his Majesty, and the other haif to the 
* Delator ; ’—-the act 1707 gives one-half to the discoverer, and 
leaves the other half at the disposal of the Judge ;—and tne act 
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13 Geo. III. gives one moiety to the Procurator-fiscal, and the 
other to the poor of the parish, or to the repairing of roads 
within the same. 

The XIth Chapter treats ‘ Of the Appeal.’ And, on this 
subject, it is only necessary to state, that it is competent to ap- 
peal against a judgment of the Justices, upon the Scotch acts, 
to the Quarter Sessions, and afterwards to the Courts of Ses- 
sion, or Justiciary ; and to appeal from a judgment of the She- 
riff in the same way. An appeal from a alee, under the 
act 13 Geo. III., is only competent to the Circuit Court, or 
Court of Justiciary; and it has been decided, that either the 
prosecutor or the defender may soappeal. Gray v. Bonar, supra. 

Having laid before our readers a pretty full account of the 
volume now before us, which will be found a useful companion 
to those interested in the Game Laws, we beg leave to make 
one or two observations of a general nature, connected with 
the subject. In the first place, then, it appears to us, that the 
rigorous and exclusive nature of the Game Laws is the great 
cause why poaching is so prevalent. Like smuguling, the 
greater and more rigorous the measures are to put an end to it, 
the more it will prevail. The reason is obvious. By these 
means, the value of the commodity is heightened, and it be- 
comes an object worthy of pursuing. If poachets could not 
dispose of the game they kil} at a most exorbitant price, they 
would soon give up the trade, and betake themselves to some 
more lawful calling, that would pay them better. 

In the second place, the restrictions with regard to Muirburni 
ate very injurious to the agricultural interests of the country. 
It is often impossible to burn the muirs in the period between 
the ist day of November and the Lith of April. By its not 
being done, much valuable pasture is lost to the farmer and to 
the public. 

In the third place, in ate harvests, like the last, hunting is 
attended with very pernicious consequences tothe farmer. The 
dogs running through the corn-fields, injure the corn very 
much. Hunting should never be permitted till after the fields 
ate clear. : 

In the Jast place, the running of hares‘ and foxes in the 
spring, proves a source of much loss and inconvenience to the 
tenant. In the heat of the chase, neither his wheat nor his 
grass fields are, in general, spared. To claim damages might 
occasion disagreeable quarrels betwixt him and his landlord ; 
and there seems something incongruous in puiting it in the 
power of a few individuals to do mischief to the property of 
others, and then send the party aggrieved to seek redress in a 
Court of Law. 
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Tue general character of the weather, for the last three months, 
has been wet, mild, and variable, with very high winds occasional- 
ly, little frost, and only slight coverings of snow. Field labour is 
accordingly in a forward state, except in some Highland districts, 
where the harvest was hardly completed before the end of the year. 
Turnips remain fresh and sound, and Fodder is plentiful. But, ow- 
ing to the general humidity of the winter, and of the preceding sea- 
sons, and the rapid changes of the atmosphere, a very general ap- 
prehension prevails of great loss among the Sheep stocks,—by rot 
chiefly,—but, if the spring be late, by poverty also, before the ar- 
rival of the grass season. 

_ At this period of the season, no opinion, entitled to any weight, 
can be given of the appearance of the young Wheats and Grasses. 
In some places, the grub is already complained of; but, upon the 
whole, the report of the closeness and healthiness of the plants, till 
they were checked by the frost, is favourable. In the west of Scot- 
land, it would appear that a much less extent of land has been sown 
with Wheat than in some former years. 

Fatting Cattle and Sheep are making at least the usual progress. 
Though the prices are still considered inadequate to the remunera- 
tion of the feeder, who had purchased at the advanced prices of last. 
autumn, they have improved of late, and are expected to be still 
higher, before the return of grass. If it be true, as is generally be- 
lieved, that, owing to the low prices of late years, the same number 
of both kinds of stock, particularly of cattle, has not been reared, 
and that there is at present rather a scarcity, nothing but the dimi- 
nution of consumption, enforced by the inability of the consumer to 
purchase his accustomed supply, can prevent a considerable rise of 
price before the end of the spring months. The markets for lean 
stock have not yet commenced. Horses and dairy cows have sold 
better than last year in the late markets in the West of Scotland. 

In the value of land, there has been a marked improvement within 
these few months, several estates having been lately sold, after a warm 
competition, for which no offer could be got a year or two before. 
This is the natural consequence of a greater pienty of money, for 
which there is no profitable mode of investment, rather than a proof 
of the revival of agriculture, or any advance in the rental. Some im- 
provement, however, in the condition of farmers, has been remarked 
in different quarters. Wherever the last crop has approached to- 
wards an average ane, which could only be the case in early dis- 
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tricts, the present prices of produce, on the one hand, and the low 
rate of wages, and relief from the property-tax, on the other, are ra- 
ther encouraging. In the later districts, the case is far otherwise. 
There the last harvest was not less unproductive than the former ; 
and the distress, great as it was at this period last year, is probably 
now still more severe. Throughout all the high tracts of Scotland, 
as well as in the extensive country popularly known by the High. 
lands, there is little or no grain fit for seed, not enough even for the 
subsistence of the people, and no means, at least among the lower 
classes, with which to procure it from other districts. 

The manufacturing population is understood to be fully employed, 
though at very moderate wages; but the demand for labour has not 
revived in the country, where a great many are without regular em- 
ployment ; and wages are as low as last year. The abundance of the 
potatoe crop has hitherto been their chief dependence, and this has 
also kept down the price of oatmeal; but in a few weeks that re- 
source must fail them. 

Prices of Grain have not fluctuated much during the last Quarter. 
Within these three weeks, they have fallen a little. As the ports 
will open for most kinds by the middle of next month, the rates in 
future will depend very much on the extent of our importation. The 
present stocks of the corn dealers are said to be very moderate, and 
but little has been brought into the warehouse under bond.—31. Jan. 


Average Prices of Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winches- 


ter bushels, and of Oatmeal, per boll of 140 lib. Avoirdupois, for the 
Sour weeks preceding the 15th January last. 
Wheat 73s. 2d. | Barley 40s. 8d. | Beans 55s.8d. | Oatmeal... 29s. 2d. 
Rye... 58s.3d. | Oats... 328.3d. | Peas 548.0d. { Bearor Big 39s. 3d. 


Of the Twelve Maritime Districts, for the Week ending January 17th. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans. Peas. 
87s. 1d. | 48s.lld.| 46s. 4d. | 27s. 5d. | 50s. 1d. | 47s. 8d. 


Of all England and Wales, for the Week ending January 24th. 


Wheat 84s.6d. | Barley 45s. 8d. | Beans 49s. 3d. | Oatmeal 31s. 11d. 
Rye...50s. 11d. | Oats... 27s.9d. | Peas 51s. 3d. | Bearor Big — 
: ee 
SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Since the date of laft Report, the weather has been, on the whole, 
open ; and agricultural operations may be confidered as rather in an 
advanced ftate for the feafon. 

The crop has turned out fully as deficient as was predicted in laft 
Report ; and grain, in confequence, advanced in price, until checked by 
imports from more favoured fituations. Oatmeal, which was as high as 
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32s. and 338. has fallen to 28s.; and Barley and Oats in a fimilar pro- 

rtion. Wheat has been little in demand, the quality being fo mifer- 
ably bad; and many have thought it advantageous to grind it with Oats 
for Meal. 

Fat Cattle have been in demand at 40s. to 50s. per cwt. fink. Wages 
continue low; and, although not fo bad as laft year, there being confi- 
derably more employment, {till the labouring claffes are fuffering great 
privations ; from which it is hoped the return of the {pring and the re- 
vival of trade may in fome meafure relieve them.—31. Jan. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

AxovtT the date of last Report, we had a tract of fine weather, 
that finished the harvest in good order in the lower and middle parts 
of the county ; but in the higher, a good deal still remained in the 
field. The weather then changed, and it rained almost every day 
till the 8th of December; and, from the mildness of the air, that 
part of the crop was in a most ruinous state, unfit for the use of 
either man or beast. It continued mild, with some rain, till the 
20th, by which time all was in the barn-yard. From the mildness 
of the season, fields in good order were then as green as in June; 
and even the very mountains were assuming that hue; but these 
late growths are not reckoned very healthful for the mountain 
flocks. A good deal of pleughing was got forward upon the dry 
ley ground, when fortunately a smart frost with very little snow 
set in, which enabled the farmers to carry their qung to their 
more distant fields. We had very high winds from the westward 
till the 12th of January, and very changeable weather. On the 15th, 
about five o’clock at night, there rose one of the most tremendous 
storms from the north-west, ‘accompanied with hail and vivid flashes 
of lightning, I have ever known, or perhaps any person living. In 
a few moments it unroofed some houses, and broke the roofs of hun- 
dreds, whether covered with slate, tile, or thatch; corn and hay 
stacks were in many places overturned to the bottom, so that not a 
vestige remained ; some of their contents were carried to a great dis- 
tance, and much totally lost; hundreds of trees, perhaps I might say 
thousands, were torn up by the roots, or broke over by the storm. 
It would appear not to have been so violent at sea, or on the coast, 
as I have heard of no ships or lives Jost. Its violence seems to have 
increased as it went inland. It continued in its greatest violence on- 
ly for about two minutes ; had it been so for half an hour, the da- 
mage would have been incalculable. The 16th was a mild day, and 
every hand was employed to collect the grain, and give a temporary 
repair to the houses. At night it snowed from the west, (which has 
been our prevailing wind this quarter) ; and on the 17th and 18th, 
with a strong wind, that completely shut up the roads. On the 19th 
a mild thaw ensued, and it has been very changeable since. From 
the fine dry weather in September and October, the wheat sown then 
got a dry bed, and is very promising ; but the usual breadth is not 
sown, the farmers looking upon wheat as an uncertain crop in this 
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weeping climate, and our late seasons. From the little frost there 
has been, farmers are in dread of the grubworm. The sown grasses 
have a promising appearance at present. The spirit of the farmer 
seems to revive a good deal. Most of the farms are now in the hands 
of tenants; and although the rents are lower, in my opinion it is 
much better for both landlord and tenant, than when the late mania 
for farms infected the county. What does a rent on paper serve 
for, when it cannot be realized? There was much more demand for 
dairy cows and horses at the late fairs, and a considerable advance 
in price; at this season there are no other live-stock in the market. 
Our retail markets have been steady for some time; Oat-meal 2s. 4d. 
per stone Amsterdam ;—Beef. from 8d. to 10d. ; Mutton, 6d. to 8d.; 
Butter, from Is. $d. to 1s. 4d. per lib. of 24 ounces ; Quartern Loaf, 
Is, 2d.; Potatoes, l!d. to Is. per peck of 36 lib. English; Full 
Milk Cheese, 10s. 8d. per stone of 24 ounces to the lib., and 16 
lib. to the stone. January 28. 
Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Art the date of last Report, (27th October), a considerable pro- 
Fat of the crop was remaining in the fields; but, a few days of 

ard blowing weather setting in soon after, gave an opportunity of 
securing the whole in as good condition as could be expected at so 
Tate a period of the season. With regard to bulk, it far exceeds 
any crop we have had for many years; and the straw has kept 
on the wintering stock in fine fresh order, even where few 
turnips have" been given. But with regard to produce, the ideas 
expressed in last Report were pretty correct. fn the interior, the 
late oats are turning out the worst of any in our remembrance; 
in many instances yielding little at the mill, and that of the worst 
quality. Bear, although free of frosting, is uncommonly light, and 
yields little more than four or five firlots of meal per boll; Potatoe- 
Oats, twelve and fourteen pecks. In some early situations, the 
crop is nearer an average; but the general produce of the county 
will not amount to half that medium. The poorer classes of the 
community are compelled, from necessity, to observe the most rigid 
economy ; and many are, no doubt, submitting to very severe priva- 
tions, as it is obvious that little more than the one half of the vic- 
tual is consumed as of crop 1815. Potatoes have been plentiful, 
aod selling at 1s. per peck. Butcher meat has likewise continued 
reasonable, being from $d. to 44d. per lib. ; and these have no doubt 
proved excellent substitutes in such a season of scarcity. Few or 
no sales have been made of Grain to any extent, the Corn merchants 
having done but little ; so that it has been mostly confined to a sort 
of retail trade, which is far from being desirable or profitable to the 
extensive farmer. Oatmeal has commonly sold for 2s. per peck 
of eight lib. Dutch; and the very best Barley, of 18 stones per 
boll, which is somewhat rare this season, at 34s. and 35s. to the 
brewer, who seems to have little demand for his produce. Illicit 
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Distillation appears to have been a good deal suppressed, by means 
of an additional number of Excise-officers sent to the upper dis« 
tricts; but this may be merely temporary, as it is now made very 
clear, that nothing but the imposition of such duties as will admit of 
legal distillation, can ever effectually put a stop to the illicit trade,. 
which has been long and justly complained of. Several cargoes of 
English and South Country Oats have been imported for mealing, 
and some more have been ordered for seed ; but money is so scarce, 
that our markets may soon be glutted. A great quantity of rain 
fell during the month of November, which made ploughing rather 
unseasonable in most situations ; and all along the weather has been 
extremely variable ; but we have had very little snow, and the frosts, 
though very intense, have not been of long duration. Consequent- 
ly, the operations of the farmer have seldom been so little interrupt- 
ed at this season, and labour may be reported as in a very advanced 
state, in every department. Fat Cattle will not be so plentiful in 
the Spring as usual, nor will prices remunerate the feeder, accord- 
ing to the present rate of markets. Turnips are not carting well ; 
but most farmers seemed to be aware of this, and have stocked ac- 
cordingly ; of course will be enabled to carry on until the usual pe- 
piod. ——28th January. 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Since the date of last Report, October 24th, we have noted thirty- 
one days on which we had less or more rain ; but no great falls dur- 
ing the quarter, and not one whole day of set rain in ail that time. 
It was heaviest on the 6th, 8th, I1lth, 12th, 15th, and 16th of No- 
vember; on the 3d, 5th, 16th and 19th of December. During the 
same period, there were only eleven days on which we had showers 
of snow; and our heaviest falls did not average above four inches 
deep ; nor did it lie above two or three days at any onetime. In 
the night of the 10th current, there was a good deal of lightning, 
without thunder. From the 10th of December till the 10th of the 
present month, we had keen frost, with two or three very short in- 
tervals of fresh. Since the 12th of January, high winds have been 
prevalent, particularly on the 13th and 15th, which did considerable 
damage. On the latter of these days, trees were torn up by the 
roots, houses stript of thatch, and of part of their slates, panes of 
glass were shattered, cans blown down ; but we hear of no more se- 
rious injury by the storm on land. The temperature was so mild 
till the frost set in, that the early sown turnips were running fast to 
seed ; and Potatoes in the houses were generally springing more ra- 
pidly than they usually do in the month of April. In the course of 
this mild period, the late sown Turnips improved very much ; and 
the young Wheat made similar progress. This crop from new seed, 
and even from that of the former crop, where early sown on proper 
soils, has a very fair appearance. The braird, however, from seed 
of crop 1816, where it was not early sown, appears to be rather 
thin, and the plants delicate. The Oat harvest, on our high and 
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late soils, was not quite finished at the beginning of December, at 
which period there was a good deal of Corn still in ricks on the 
fields. ‘ A great proportion of the late Corn, had it not been for the 
straw, will scarcely defray the expenses of reaping and ingathering ; 
—and a very few Oats, indeed, in Lammermuir, can be safely trust- 
ed for seed ; which will considerably enhance the price of sound 
grain, and be severely felt by those farmers who had all their seed 
to purchase for last crop. On one farm, the Oats were so late, and 
so injured by the frost, that the outgoing tenant, whose lease expir- 
ed at Martinmas, left his crop uncut, as the straw was steelbow! 
And opinions are at variance, whether, in this instance, he fultilled 
the conditions of his lease’ On a fair trial, the late Corn has turn- 
ed out even worse than was feared, both to the bulk and at the mill. 
The abundant crop of Potatoes has kept the Meal market much 
lower than it otherwise would have been. 

Wheat has sold from 44s. to 55s. per boll of 6 Winchester bushels, 
and is rather looking downwards; Barley 26s. to 32s.; Oats 27s. to 
32s. per ditto. Scarcely any Peas of our own produce have appear- 
ed in the market; but English Peas of last crop, and good in quali- 
ty, continue to arrive at the port of Berwick, and sell from 46s. to 
50s. per boll; and the demand is fully equal to the supply. The 
sack of Flour, of 20 stones English, 65s. to 63s.; Quartern Loaf, 
is. to 11}d, Oatmeal, per load of 16 stones Dutch, 50s. to 58s.; 
sold in retail from 3s. 5d. to 4s. per stone; Barley ditto 2s. 4d. to 
2s. 10d.; Peas ditto 2s. 6d. to 3s, 

Owing to the favourable season, Stock of all kinds is in good con- 
dition, and have consumed less fodder than in severer years. Store 
flocks have as yet required no hay. In the lower part of the county, 
it is said, rot among the Sheep begins to appear, which causes con- 
siderable alarm for the Store Flocks. 

At Greenlaw fair, on the last Thursday of October, Cattle fit for 
Turnips sold readily at about 30s. a head higher than in our summer 
markets; but did not quite reach the prices given at Earlston on the 
16th of that month. Milk Cows, and inferior Stock, had improved 
very little in price from previous sales. At Dunse fair, November 
18th, there was a good show of Cattle. Prime Fat, which was ra- 
ther scarce, was readily purchased, from 7s. 6d. to 8s. per stone 
Dutch, sinking the offuls; but few parcels reached the latter price. 
Cattle for feeding and the strawyard were a shade lower, and sales 
duller than at Earlston. Prime Beef and Mutton are both in de- 
mand at present, at 7s. 6d. to 8s. per stone, sinking the offal. Milk 
Cows, for the Edinburgh market, are in request, at prices consider- 
ably improved. Beet and Mutton, in retail, bring from 6d. to 7d. 
per lib., and Pork 5s. to 5s. 3d. per stone English. Ewe Cheese was 
sold from 12s. to 13s, per stone Tron; Butter 44s. to 50s. per fir- 
kin, and some of first quality as high as 54s.; sold in retail at Is. 4d. 

rlib. Turnips, which in general stand the winter very well, have 
fee, where a full crop and favourable situation, as high as 5/. per 
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acre. A greater proportion, however, has been taken by the week, 
at 4d. a head for Hogs, and 6d. for old Sheep; and, if the weather 
be not more severe than hitherto, there will be no lack of this species 
of food till new Grass appear. 

At our hiring markets, previous to Martinmas, single farm ser- 
vants of both sexes were in plenty. Men do. were engaged for the 
current half-year, with victuals, at 3/. to 4/.; Women do. at 25s. 
to 40s.; but the average of the latter is $2s., and many, particular- 
ly of the former, did not find places. This has increased the num- 
ber of day-labourers, many of whom are short of employment ; 
which, in the present state of the markets, is more severely felt, as 
their resources were so much exhausted last year. The evil is in- 
creased in this county by our distance from coals. The peat and 
turf, on which many entirely depend for fuel, were not got home 
in proper state, in consequence of the rains in July and August. 
The poor bear their privations, however, with much patience, and 
apparent resignation. A number of farms lately entered upon, ap- 
pear again in the newspapers; and some have been voluntarily re- 
nounced, after 14 or 15 years of their leases had elapsed. It is not 
for us to say how the Candlemas rents are to be paid; but it is 
supposed that the factors will draw less money at the ensuing term 
of payment, than they have done for many years past. This will 
afford a useful lesson to such proprietors as still hesitate to grant 
abatements of rent on late taken farms.—Jan. 24. 

Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue winter has hitherto passed over pretty quietly,—without 
much of the rude and boisterous weather which generally occurs at 
this inclement period of the year. It is true, that we have had se- 
veral very windy days and nights ; but unaccompanied with destruc- 
tive drifting of snow, and generally without much fall of rain. The 
absence of frost is the characteristic of the season, as it was of last. 
About a fortnight after the 22d of December, was all of it we have 
yet experienced. Ploughing, as may be expected, is rather unusual- 
ly forward. 

The state of the crop proves to be pretty near to what was sur- 
mised in last Report. Although it be very considerably superior 
to that of last year, it is in general defective, both in quantity and 
quality—particularly the portion of it grown in the upland districts. 

It would seem, however, that less injury has been sustained here 
than by some of our neighbours, there being an extensive demand 
for Seed Oats, for all the higher parts of Lanarkshire, where it is 
said almost the whole of that crop is quite unfit for sowing ; render- 
ed so, of course, by early frosts. The buyers of Corn for seed in 
that quarter, give higher prices than can be obtained at any other 
market, namely, from 4s. 4d. to 5s. per Winchester bushel, and even 
more in many cases. It is to be feared that we do not very cordial- 
ly condole with our brethren on their loss—the consequences being 
so far from unpleavant to ourselves. 
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The demand for Cattle is brisk. and prices rather pointing up- 
wards ; a circumstance not to be very readily accounted for, because 
if we may believe newspaper reports, the prices of Smithfield do not 
justify the feeder for that market in laying in his lean stock at high 
prices ; and it is well known all our Galloways end there. Consi- 
derable numbers are now on their way to Norfolk from this county, 
and the adjoining stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

It is dreaded that the labouring class may be this season also a 
good deal exposed to privation. The excellent crop of Potatoes 
keeps hitherto the wolf from their door; but their store of these 
must have an end, as it is remarked that at present they consume 
extremely little of any thing else; and the demand for labour is still 
so limited, and consequently wages so low, that their funds will not 
be adequate to the purchase of a sufficient supply of other food at 
the present rates. 

Pork has been, and continues to be in request, at a very tolerable 
price, from 6s. 8d. to 7s. per stone of 14lib.—Our small farmers, 
of whom we have many, depend much upon this article for paying 
rents. Indeed it is a considerable ztem to all classes of agriculturists ; 
and probably more is produced in the markets of this county, than 
in any other of Scotland. 

Prices of Grain may be stated as follows—Wheat from 10s. to 11s. ; 
Barley from 5s. to Gs.; and Oats, (except in the case before mens 
tioned), from $s. 6d. to 4s. per Winchester bushel.—28th January. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

At the date of my last Report, (1st November), it was stated, 
that ten days of sharp dry weather would secure that part of the 
crop then exposed. Instead of this, it continued so unfavourable, 
that even on the low lands the harvest was not completed before the 
12th November. The victual was secured in ricks on the field, and 
but in bad condition ; suffering from springing in the stook partly, 
but much more from heating in the stack. All that was then ex- 
posed turns out to be hardly worth the labour—no rent could be 
raised from that part at all. The hill-farms were still worse. One 
boll of inferior Meal from two bolls of Oats is the usual produce. 
On the 12:h January, upon a large hill-farm, a field of Oats was 
seen uncut, covered with snow. I believe it was the only one in the 
county. What part of the crop was early cut and secured, however, 
prdved good: Barley and Wheat generally ; Oats being unequally 
ripened, have much light Corn, and few of them give Meal for Oats, 
even on the best land. 

The Markets are still supplied with grain, and the price is mo- 
derate and steady ; and as the farmer finds he can always sell, he 
seems satisfied, and in better spirits than last year. But all have 
diminished stocks, paying a great part of the rent out of it, which 
must tend to diminish the produce of succeeding years, from want 
of means to pay for lime, and a proper stock of cattle to convert the 
straw into good manure ; and also oblige farmers to defer draining, 
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and many things they would do, were not the means taken out of 
their hands. 

Potatoes turned out so abundant a crop, as in a great measure to 
prevent the deficiency of the victual crops from being felt ; and 
they were all secured without damage from frost. Never, in any 
season, was that crop of more importance than in the present ; and 
the price continues moderate, not exceeding 8s. per boll. 

Turnips are an excellent crop, on all lands suitable in soil to that 
crop. ‘They have suffered nothing by frost as yet; and the Catie 
feeding on Turnip improve in flesh very fast. 

Cattle. The demand for these continues steady, but at very mo- 
derate prices ; and it is not expected that much alteration will take 

lace. 

Manufacturers continue in full employment—they allege at very 
low wages ; but perhaps this circumstance is not altogether an un- 
fortunate one; it keeps them sober and very diligent, and enables 
the merchant to meet the foreign trader with an article so cheap as 
to secure the demand for British manufactures; and the wages are 
found to be such as are sufficient to maintain the operative weaver 
and his family comfortably, with industry ; for no complaint is now 
heard from that class, except from the idle and dissipated—and these 
are grumblers at all times. 

Labourers, Ditchers, §c. This class still complain of want of 
work, and really have reason to complain. Gentlemen of fortune 
cannot employ the whole, although they exert themselves to em- 
ploy even more than they have occasion for; but the farmers are 
so exhausted by two bad seasons in succession, as to preclude them 
from employing labourers as formerly, even for the most necessary 
purposes. This is the real foundation of the continued complaints 
of labourers, willing to work, without being able to find an em- 
ployer. 

Fodder. Both Hay and Straw is abundantly sufficient to main- 
tain the Live Stock. 

Flaz has now been tried at the Flax-mills, and turns out an ex- 
cellent crop, and a profitable one. ——2d Feb, 

Letter from Glasgow, 2d February. 

For some time after the date of last Report, the weather conti- 
nued very favourable for the late-sown Wheats, which soon became 
well rooted, and produced. a strong and healthy blade. As the 
frost, this winter, has never been intense, nor of long duration, 
they received no visible check in the growth, nor has their colour 
been perceptibly altered: on which account, they are peculiarly 
far advanced and vigorous for the season. 

The weather, however, has not been just so favourable for some 
of the operations of husbandry as we could have wished it. The 
excessive moisture has, for a long time, suspended the labours of 
the plough, and prevented a great quantity of manure from being 
laid upon the fields. Thrashing has been the principal employ- 
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ment of our farmers during the last two months; and the quan. 
tity of Wheat sent to market within that period, has consequently 
been large. A great proportion, however, of the Scotch Wheat 
brought to market this season, is not sufficiently hardened, and 
feels cold in the hand, insomuch that unless part of it were kiln- 
dried, it would neither be fit for the mill, nor keep long in the gra- 
nary. The practice of kilndrying part, at least, of the winter- 
thrashed Wheat, has now become very general, and the good ef- 
fects of this plan are abundantly manifest. Wheat prepared in this 
manner is not only less liable to spoil in the keeping, but is, like- 
wise, very much improved in quality, returns more abundantly in 
the mill, and is rendered every way more profitable to the con- 
sumer. 

Our importations of Oats this winter have been unprecedentedly 
great; no less than 220,000 barrels, each containing 196 pounds, 
having been imported from Ireland into the Clyde, since the Ist of No- 
vember last. A very considerable quantity of Barley has been im- 
ported from England, in consequence of its great superiority, this 
season, to the Barley grown in the east and north districts of Scot- 
land. ‘Indeed the generality of Scotch Barley, of last year’s growth, 
has turned out so wretchedly deficient in quality, that few of our 
maltsters will condescend to look at it. Our supplies of New Wheat 
have been almost exclusively derived from our own neighbourhood. 
On account of its extreme softness this season, a large mixture of 
Foreign has been found necessary. This circumstance, together 
with the want of fresh supplies for some time past, has greatly di- 
minished our stock of Foreign Wheat. Indeed our stocks of no 
species of Grain, at the present moment, are very ample, Oats only 
excepted. The late depression in the price of Corn still continues, 
and, in all probability, will continue for some time, unless our sup- 
plies from other quarters become less abundant. 

Present State of the Glasgow Markets. 

Foreign Wheat + - 48s. to 52s. . 
Sit thie” > > - Ste - mat p. boll of 240 lib. 
English Barley - + 42s. — 44s. as . 
Scotch ditto B So 32s, f Stirlingshire measure. 
Irish Oats - - = - 288. — 32s, : 
Bekith ditto - - = 2a. - os.¢ p. boll of 264 lib. 
English Beans - - 33s. — 35s, 
Ditto Peas - - - 3ls. — 33s.} Stirlingshire measure. 
Scotch Beans & Peas - 26s. 
Oatmeal - - - + 28s. p- boll of 140 lib. 
Flour, 70s. p. sack of 24 cwt. 

: Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue year 1816 was remarkable'tor its coldness and humidity ; and 
the year 1817 was nearly as humid and cold, particularly during the 
latter months. 

As mentioned in last Report, the harvest was therefore unusually 
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late and unproductive; and in most cases the crop, especially in the 
higher districts, was not secured till the end of November. Wheat 
and Barley are not amiss as to quality and quantity; but we find that 
Oats are far deficient of the estimate in our Report of 25th October 
last. There is indeed a considerable bulk of Grain, but in general 
of very inferior quality. We know an instance where eight firlots of 
Oats produced barely a boll of Meal. We have little doubt but there 
are many similar cases, and that, in some districts, Corn cannot be 
made fit for human use. From the general deficiency of the crop, 
Grain of every description is high. 

As may be expected from the lateness of the harvest, and the con- 
tinued unfavourable weather, very little has hitherto been done to 
the labours of the field; and it must require great exertion to pre- 
pare the land to receive the seed in proper time. 

The business of Distillation, from the causes formerly stated, and 
particularly from the high duties, is neither increasing nor prosper- 
ous; and Smuggling now prevails to a considerable extent. 

Owing to the physical and political evils prevalent last year, and 
the previous exhaustion of the little capital of our tenantry, poverty 
and distress still pervade every district of the country, althougi the 
landlords have been compelled to give considerable reductions of 
rent; and though, during the latter months of the year, the price of 
Black Cattle advanced considerably, scarcely any rents have yet 
been collected; and it is doubtful if even the reduced rents can be 

aid. 

In the neighbourhood of this town, and the vicinity of the canal, 
labourers are employed at moderate wages; but in the greater part 
of the county, the crofters are in a deplorable state of wretchedness, 
and, in several places, depend on the charity of their neighbours. In 
the Isle of Skye, the aid of Government was found necessary to pre- 
serve the numerous and unemployed inhabitants from the horrors of 
famine. While so many miserable beings are lying idle, it would be 
wise in our landholders to avail themselves of their labour, iv plant- 
ing with forest trees the numerous wastes which are to be fouud in 
every quarter of the country, and which are not only gloomy and 
dreary in their aspect, but totally useless and unproductive,—labour 
being so cheap, and the value of plants so much reduced. From 
the many natufal advantages within their reach, and particularly the 
ease of transporting timber by the numerous and extensive lochs 
and rivers, the proprietors of land in this and the surrounding coun- 
ties have more inducement to pursue this species of improvement, 
on an extensive scale, than those of any other districts of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. 

The following are the current rates of the Corn Markets.— Wheat, 
from 36s. to 403s.; Barley, 35s. to 38s.; Oats, 28s. $2s. 36s. to 40s. ; 
Potatoes, 16s. per boll. Our Butcher Market continues much the 
same as our last quotations.—Janyary 31st. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 
Last autumn, like that of 1816, unfortunately expired logg be- 
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fore it was possible to bring our harvest to a conclusion, owing to the 
extreme lateness of a large proportion of the Oats, and the unfavour- 
ableness of the weather, which, from the 23d October to the 19th 
November, rained more or less almost every day. In all the late 
(and only then even in some of the more fertile) districts, the Oats 
were mostly cut down during this period, but generally in bad con- 
dition. Few, indeed, were got secured, and those only in small 
stacks on the field. From this to the 28th, the weather was pretty 
sharp and dry, which set all hands to work ; but the fields were not 
wholly cleared for at least eight or ten days afterwards. In most in- 
stances, where the Corn had remained long in the stook, especially 
where the stooks had not been kept well under hood, a deal of it re- 
quired to be spread out in broadband, or gaited, before it was fit 
for stacking ; which perhaps, to an unprecedented extent, was done 
in the field, partly for the sake of despatch, but, in many instances, 
owing to the impracticability of drawing it off in carts. After all, 
little of it was got secured in good order; and a deal of the best 
grain dropt off in handling. Some loss was also occasioned by 
sprouting ; but, except in cases where the sheaves were little attended 
to when blown down, it was but trivial. Oats have always been reck- 
oned the most defective of our crops, excepting Peas and Beans ; 
and such are, in many instances, nothing better, if not worse, than 
those of 1816; but, upon the whole, they certainly are better, both 
in regard to quantity and quality. Those early ripened, and secured 
previous to the rains, (and of these there were a good many), yield 
tolerably well to the stack, considering the rankness of the straw; 
and the light grain, although more abundant than usual in early sea- 
sons, is, in almost every case, less than last year. Being quite dry, 
they also yield middling well to meal; which is not the case with 
a very large proportion of those late in harvesting, particularly the 
common and late varieties, which it is supposed these two seasons have 
nearly annihilated. Early Angus Oats have for some time been in 
request among our corn-merchants, as well as by private individuals 
from the Upland district of Aberdeenshire, where the Oats were al- 
most entirely destroyed ; and Oatmeal has also been in demand for 
that quarter ; but prices are not likely to go so high as some would 
have us believe. Here we will have plenty of good seed ; but care 
will be requisite in the selection, as a considerable quantity of our 
Oats are by no means fit for that purpose. Barley turns tolerably 
well’out to its bulk ; and both it and Wheat are sound crops ; but the 
grain of both is complained of as light, the former weighing from 16 to 
18 stones Dutch per boll, Angus measure, but, on an average, pro- 
bably something below 17 stone. Stackyards still retain considerable 
bulk; so that there will be abundance of straw for every purpose du- 
ring the season. Potatoes continue plentiful; and unless in some tri- 
Vial instances where they were partly destroyed by heating owing to 
some mistake in the method of securing, their quality remains unim- 
paired. Turnips continued to grow until several of them were shot, 
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consequently have turned out a better crop than their appearance fors 
merly indicated. On soils adapted to their culture, they are genes 
rally a fair crop, but otherwise a very indifferent one. Autumn-sown 
Wheats plant middling well, but are later than usual. Ploughing is 
tolerably well advanced, considering the lateness of the harvest; so 
that, if spring arrive in due season, it will be timeously accomplished. 
It was a singular, though unprofitable occurrence, to see fields of 
lea in the progress of ploughing, in some instances surrounded by 
stooks. The produce of late and early soils this year form a very 
great contrast in regard to value; that of the former, in many in- 
stances, barely covering the expense of seed and labour, while that 
of the other, at present prices, generally yields a fair remuneration 
for both. 

Prices of both Corn and Cattle have not fluctuated much since 
last Report. Those of Corn, excepting seed, rise and fall in nearly 
the same proportion as in the London market ; consequently have 
been for some time rather looking down. Top prices of Wheat from 
38s. to 42s.; Barley, 29s. and 30s.; and Oats 26s. to 28s. Oatmeal, 
in retail, 1s. 9d. and 1s. 10d. per peck. Barley ditto, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. 
Quartern Loaf, Is. ld. Cattle average from 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per 
stone for Fat, which leaves little for Turnip. Lean Stock has been 
rather most in demand. 

Farm-servants were uncommonly plentiful at the Martinmas mar- 
kets ; of course were engaged on lower terms than for many years 
past. Those who renew their engagements without going to mar- 
ket, generally receive the highest wages. Ploughmen, for the half 
year, receive from 3/. to 4/. with victuals ; Women from 25s. to 30s. 
The labouring poor bear these adverse times with becoming resig- 
nation ; and although employment is at present not very plentiful, 
and little public aid given, fewer complaints of poverty are heard 
than at this date last year, which must in a great measure be ascrib- 
ed to the abundant crop of Potatoes. 

There have been several slight coverings of snow during the win- 
ter, and such there is at present; but, except on the Grampians, 
none of any depth. There have also been some days of smart frost; 
one or two complete deluges of rain, particularly on the 14th De- 
cember ; and, on the 12th, 1th and 15th current, tremendous squalls 
of wind from south-west, which have been attended with some da- 
mage. Sheep suffered a good deal from the rains in the end of au- 
tumn and beginning of winter; but otherwise, they have had compa- 
ratively few hardships. —-24th January. 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

At the conclusion of the last quarter, some part of last year’s 
crop still remained in the fields upon high cold lands; and what was 
then at the mercy of the weather was in a great measure lost. The 
whole of the month of November being soft mild weather, well fitted 
to forward the labours of the field, but not a day fit for drying wet 
Corn, the only thing that could be done with it was, to take it in 
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and thrash it off as it was; and a poor return it made. Along with 
this, the crop that was got safely in was found to be deficient in qua- 
lity, which caused a rapid rise in the prices of every kind of grain, 
from the beginning of November till the commencement of the new 
year, when they became stationary, and are since rather upon the 
decline ; but stil! it is to be feared that this will onty be temporary, 
as the present will not be found to be an average crop. 

From the winter continuing open and mild through the months of 
November and December, the labours of the field are in considerable 
forwardness. Wheat-sowing continued to be executed with great 
advantage ; it never planted better, nor have the plants ever appear- 
ed more healthy and vigorous. But that species of grain is losing 
ground very fast in this county, as not one half of the quantity is 
sown now that was sown seven years ago. Barley and the Potato- 
Oat seem better suited to both soil and climate than Wheat, if it be 
not upon some particular spots—are much less injurious to the land, 
which ought always to be laid down in the best order for grass, as 
grazing must always pay three-fourths of Galloway rents. 

The prices of both Cattle and Sheep have continued stationary 
since the commencement of the quarter; and the prices are such as 
to enable the farmer and grazier to pay their rents, where the land is 
not unreasonably high rented. 

At the commencement of the new year, we had about a fortnight 
of very mild frosty weather, which was succeeded by high winds and 
rain, with occasional thunder and lightning, which continued till the 
end of the month, and have wasted Cattle and Sheep considerably 
upon the high, cold, mountainous parts of the country. 

From the general improvement of the times, the country seems 
to emerge from the torpid state into which it was thrown by the 
everwhelming pressure in which all ranks were involved at the con- 
clusion of the late war. For the last two years, every improvement 
seemed to be at a stand; the labourer remained unemployed; and de- 
jection sat louring upon aimost every countenance. Now, every 
class of the community seem reanimated, every hand employed, and 
cheerful industry is smiling in every face. 

Prices of Grain.— Wheat, from 9s. to 10s. per Winchester bushel ; 
Barley, from 5s. to 5s. 6d.: Potato Oats, from 3s. 8d. to 4s. ; Com- 
mon Oats, from 3s. 4d. to $s. 8d.; Oatmeal, from 3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. 
per stone of 17} lib. Butcher meat—Beef, from 5s. 6d. to 8s. per stone 
of 16 lib.; Mutton, from 4d. to 6d. per lib. of 16 .0z. Labourers 
wages— Men from 1s. to 1s. 6d. by the day, without victuals; by the 
half year, with victuals, from 4/. to 7/.; Women ditto from 2. to 3/. 
Qith January. 

Quarterly Report for Lanarkshire. 

Ir has unfortunately once more happened, that an account of the 
termination of the labours of the harveit falls to be given in the Candle- 
mas Report. That account is truly difafirous, The fevere frofts in 


Otober had reduced much of the Oats in Lanarkflfire to Fodder only 5 
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and the ftate of the weather, fince that period, has been fuch as to con- 
vert much of that fodder into dung. As the weather continued fair 
for fome time after the froft, many farmers delayed reaping, in hopes 
their Gats would ftill come to greater maturity. Some aver that they 
did ripen confiderably. But be that as it may, the delay was attended 
with fatal effects to the remains of the crop. From the time the wea- 
ther broke to the prefent day, there has been one continued ftorm of 
wind, rain, hail, {now and froft, in alternate and rapid fuccellion, with 
but feldom an intervening good day or two at one time, 

A large part of the crop in the higher parts of this county, and part 
of it even in the Vale of the Clyde, remained for many weeks expofed 
to the feverity of the weather, till the ftooks became black like heaps 
of dung. Every effort was made to fecure it in cocks, ricks or flacks, 
on the field; but, before that could be done, its value even as fodder 
was greatly redaced. Many fields were only fecured during the month 
of December ; and fome are not yet fecured. Even that which has 
been put up in Ficke or ftacks, is more than half rotted; and many 
thoufands of acres in the county of Lanark will not yield a peck of 
meal. 

The extreme diltrefs of many tenants may be more eafily gueffed than 
defcribed. Some of them will not carry a ball of Oats to either kiln or 
mill of laf crop; and it will be a difficult matter to bring their live 
ftock to grafs. Fortunately they do not altogether depend on grain ; 
and the Dairy gave a medium return laft feafon. But if their rents are 
exacted with rigour, many of them will be reduced to poverty. The 
Marquis of Douylas has offered to lend fuch of his tenants as need it, 
money for one year without intereft, to provide themfelves with Seed- 
Corn ; and his Lordthip, and almoft every other proprietor, is giving 
abatement of their rents. ~ 

The wind has often blown very high during the winter, and did 
much injury to trees and houfes about the end of December and be- 
ginning of January. Though we have had frolt almoft every day dur- 
ing the greater part of the winter, it has never been of fuch continu. 
ance as to open the pores of the ftubborn clays of this county. If we 
have not much fironger froit, the clay will be formed into till, or ra- 
ther into mortar. It will be heavy to plough; and, unlefs mollified by 
froft after it is turned up, it will not yield a good crop. What has 
been already ploughed, is more like a preparation for bricks than for a 


crop. 

Wheats on light land, or after fallow, look well; but frof would 
greatly benefit that on clay foils, 

The Muir theep have had abundance of food, but fuffered much by 
the winds and heavy rains. 

As the Cotton Weavers are now well employed, and their wages 
much higher than they were about eighteen months ago, Butcher meat 
and Dairy produce are more in requeft than they were lait year. Horfes 
fell tolerably high ; but Lean Stock fells low. The prices of Grain 
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and all forts of provifions in this county, are fimilar to thofe in other 
parts of the kingdom.—2d February. 
Letter from Langholm, 2d February. 

Tue weather during the last quarter has been extremely variable, 
but mostly rainy, with high winds. Throughout last month scarcely 
two days have passed in succession without a change of temperature 
from fresh to frosty, and the contrary. A heavy fall of snow took 
place on the 17th ultimo, which was succeeded by a sudden thaw ; 
and both yesterday and to-day it has snowed much. Considerable 
damage has been sustained from the heavy rains, high winds, and 
boisterous weather which has prevailed during the greatest part of 
Jast month ; and field operations have been much retarded from the 
same causes. There has been a smaller proportion of Turnips rais- 
ed in this district last season than usual, and these have been consi- 
derably injured from the variable state of the weather, which is ge- 
nerally the case in our damp climate ; but, notwithstanding, as the 
crop seems to be abundant in the adjoining districts, there does not 
appear to be much demand for that article. 

There has not been any material alteration in the state of the 
grain markets here of late; only Seed Oats are a little higher, being 
much in demand, and sought after at an earlier period than usual, 
as most of the crops of this species of grain, raised on cold high ly- 
ing grounds, are esteemed unfit for that purpose. Hay and fodder 
of every description seem to be abundant; and Hay is selling at a 
very moderate price. Potatoes, being a most excellent crop both in 
quantity and quality, have relieved the lower classes from that de- 
gree of distress to which they must otherwise have been exposed 
from the low wages and want of employment, which is the general 
complaint through the country. The weavers and others engaged 
in the Cotton manufacture here, are almost all in employment ; but 
wages are still low. We have still a regular supply of Butcher meat 
equal to the demand; and Meal is selling at fully lower prices than 
in some of the neighbouring districts. A considerable emigration 
took place frem this district te America last season, a few went to 
the United States; but the greater proportion to Canada; anita 
number more are preparing to follow their example this season. 

From the severe and heavy rains which have fallen during winter, 
the Sheep Stocks have suffered much, especially Hogs, though they 
Have hitherto suffered no great privations from want of food from 
deep or lasting snow storms. The stock farmers, as well as the 
agriculturists, are looking forward with anxious expectation to the 
approaching season, as much depends upon the turn which it may 
give to the present aspect of affairs. Should their hopes this season 
be disappointed, or their landlords turn a deaf ear to their complaints 
and sufferings, their case may be considered in many instances as 
: hopeless, considering the sacrifices they have already made, and 
the privations and sufferings they have endured. As their inter- 
ests, when justly weighed, must be found to be mutual, their shares 
of public calamity ought to be mutually supported. 
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East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Hap any person, only two years ago, asserted the probability, or 
almost even the possibility, of such a circumstance occurring, as a 
considerable proportion of the Oat crop in this county being in the 
fields uncut in the month of November, very few of the farmers in- 
deed, judging by their own experience and observation, would have 
been at all inclingd to give much credit to such a supposition. Such, 
however, was the case, and that too on the earliest farms in the dis» 
trict—on farms where it was not thought extraordinary to have the 
whole crop secure in the stack-yard by the end of September, as has 
happened oftener than once within the last twenty years. At the 
beginning of November, the weather was so unsettled, and even 
boisterous, that considerable apprehensions must have been enter- 
tained for the safety of what was then exposed to the elements ; but 
happily, about the 20th of the month, the atmosphere became more 
dry ; and favourable breezes having succeeded, by the end of the 
month the whole crop may be said to have been secured in much 
better condition than could have been expected at so very late a pe- 
riod. Wheat-sowing was continued with as much expedition as the 
clearing of the Bean fields, and other circumstances, would permit ; 
and although later than usual, yet perhaps few were disappointed in 
getting sown, in tolerable condition, the full quantity desired. 

From the lateness of the harvest, ploughing was considerably be- 
hind about the middle of the quarter; but, as the winter has been 
open, with few interruptions by heavy rains, a considetable propor- 
tion of the Clover stubbles and lea ground is already ploughed over 
for Oats. The season has been favourable for Sheep and Cattle on 
Turnip; and as that crop improved much during the latter part of 
the autumn, and has not, as yet, sustained any injury by the incle- 
mency of the winter, there is every appearance at present of plen- 
ty of food to carry on the feeding stock, till they can, with proprie- 
ty, be disposed of to the butcher, when, if present prospects are 
realized, a fair profit on the Turnip crop will be obtained by the 

wer. . 

The stack-yards are still bulky ; and although none of the Grain 
crops are equal to-an average, ei'her in quantity or quality, yet, uns 
Jess a demand much greater than has yet occurred springs up from 
some other quarter, there is no doubt of plenty being to be had for 
all the erdinary demands upon this district. Grain markets have 
been liberally supplied during the winter ; and prices of Wheat and 
Oats are lower, by two or three shillings a boll, than they were six 
weeks ago. From the remarkable difference in the qualities of these 
Grains, the prices are uncommonly dissimilar ; varying, last Friday, 
in Haddington, trom 20s. to’43s. 6d. per boll for Wheat; and from 
18s. to $2s. 6d. per boll for Oats. Barley, with Peas and Beans of 
fine quality, are dearer-than at the beginning of the quarter,—the 
former fetching from 34s. to -_ and the latter from 28s. te 344, 
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per boll ; but inferior qualities, the greater proportion being of that 
description, are from 4s. to 6s. below these prices. At the term of 
Martinmas last, great numbers of young ploughmen, who, when em- 

loyed, are always boarded in the farmer’s house, found it utterly 
impossible to procure a service ; wages, of course, were much on 
the decline, as many who lately had received 5/. or 6/. for the half- 
year, would have gladly taken half that sum. Day-labourers have 
great difficulty in finding employment at from 16d. to 18d. per day, 
and many often idle altogether. Hay sells at about 14d. per stone ; 
but there are very few sales made of that article in this county. 
Quartern Loaf Is. ; Fresh Butter 1s. and 1s. 3d. per lib. ; and Eggs 
trom 10d. to 12d. per dozen. —— January 30th. 

Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Durine the three last weeks of December, there was a mild, 
steady frost, which stopped ploughing, but was favourable for every 
species of cartage, which in this county affords, at all times, com- 
plete employment to those within reach of Edinburgh ; and, to those 
at a distance, the lime works are a natural source of employment 
during steady weather, as well as the removal of dung from the 
home-stead to the fields, where it is to be applied for the ensuing 
crop. 

But the three last weeks of January were a complete contrast to 
those of the preceding month ;—alternate frosts and fresh, with snow, 
and uncommon high winds, which overturned corn-ricks in the fields, 
made depredations on the roofs of houses, tore up many trees by the 
roots, and were unpropitious to every species of field work. 

Fortunately, falls of snow, although not thick, have kept Turnips 
fresh and entire; and Cattle are selling at a shilling per stone high 
er, with a full supply; and Fat Sheep at still more than at this pe- 
riod of the season last year. 

Although the crop of the high districts of the county was _per- 
haps never more deficient than last harvest, yet the market is fully 
supplied, and at prices sometliing reduced, for several weeks past. 

The Magistrates of Edinburgh now find it necessary to carry the 
street manure beyond the surrounding toll-bars, which will be a 
great facility to purchasers. This is a new thing; and as there are 
such immense piles of it collected, farmers will do well to start righi, 
hy purchasing the dung as it lies, and on no account submit to the 
heavy burden of sixpence a single-horse cart for a toll which they 
do not pass. This is the more earnestly recommended, because it 
is well known that both the Magistrates and Trustees have a very 
different object in view. Nothing but unanimity is necessary ;-— 
and, to accomplish that object, why not call a meeting, by public 
advertisement, of those interested? Let it be recollected what a 
_ steady and general opposition effected when the tax was first pro- 

at suspending its operation for twelve years; and at present, 
by a very little management, it may be removed for ever, and 
that too without expense ; because there is no need to go to Par- 
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liament, as in the former case. Those interested have the law in 
their own hands ; and, if they dislike the yoke, it is their own fault 
if they allow it to be put on. 

The execution of the ten eastermost miles of the Union Canal 
are contracted for by an English Company ; who, it is said, are to 
bring implements, horses, and men from the South better acquaint- 
ed with such operations than the people of this country. But, it is 
apprehended, that the numerous bridges and aqueducts may be 


cheapest executed by masons who are resident near the spot. 
Feb, 2d. 





West-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, for the last quarter, has been extremely variable : 
the frost of short duration ; rains, and showers of snow alternately, 
have tended to keep our soils so wet, that the ploughing has gene 
on but slowly, and labour, of course, is far behind. The winds 
have been also uncommonly high during the present month, parti- 
cularly on the 15th current, when many corn-stacks were overturn- 
ed, and a very considerable number of trees blown up by the roots. 

The crops of Grain are turning out but poorly. The Wheat, al- 
though much better in quality than last year, wants the usual quan- 
tity per acre; and its weight, at an average, is but about 15 stone 
English. Barley is also more short of quantity, and the weight on- 
ly from 15 te 17 stone avoirdupois. The Oats are still worse, being 
much hurt by the early frost that occurred in October, before they 
were cut down; and many fields, thinned by the grub-worm, have 
been a'very bad crop in this district ; so much so, that we are afraid 
they will prove bad for seed, as those that were to cut after the 
frost, afford only from 8 to 12 pecks of meal (the peck weighing 
$ lib. of 174 0z.) The Peas and Beans that were not cut, or were 
in a greenish state at the time of the above frost, are quite useless 
for seed, and almost so for meal, or food to animals. 

Potatoes which were a good crop, have tended to keep the mar. 
ket prices of Grain more steady. Turnips made considerable im- 
provement during the autumn, and have not yet suffered this winter ; 
but as the price of Butcher meat has not advanced during the last 
quarter, the feeder will be but indifferently paid, as the autumn. 
bought Cattle were all purchased at high prices. The prices are, 
according to quality, from 4d. to 7d. per lib. of 174 oz. 

The prices of Grain as follow—Wheat, per boll of 4 Winchester 
bushels, from 36s. to 42s.; Barley, from 30s. to 35s. ; and Oats, from 
16s. to 30s. per boll of 6 bushels ; Oatmeal, from 1s. 10d. to Is. 11d. 
per peck of 8 lib., 174 oz. to the lib. 

I am convinced that the tenantry will suffer more from the 
deficiency of this and the preceding crops than they did from 
the bad crop of 1782: and that unless the proprietors make large 


allowances, many of the farmers must be inevitably ruined. ——29¢h 
January. 


Morayshire Quarterly Report. 
Tue Wheat sown was rather later laid down than usual, owing to 
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the lateness of the harvest, and the wet weather that followed it. 
The winter has hitherto been a mild one, though the weather has 
been extremely unsteady. 

Barley has been in demand ; and the stock remaining in the coun- 
try is now very small.—Oats have also fetchet a pretty good price, 
at least such as were of good quality, (from 30s. to 36s. per quarter) ; 
but that crop has becn found more deficient in quantity, and unpro- 
ductive of Meal, than was supposed at the date of last Report. 
Wheat has hitherto been in little request, the price at present is from 
33s. to 40s. per boll. 

Servants’ wages were rather lower at last term—about 4/. for com- 
mon ploughmen.—31st January. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Ar the date of last Report (28th October), shearing was only 
then in general terminating, and about one-third of the crop remain. 
ed on the fields; but the weather being then favourable, and conti- 
nuing so for some time, with very little exception, the whole was 
stacked in safe condition by the 6th of November. Little interrup- 
tion occurring either from frost or wetness, upto the 9th of Decem- 
ber, allowed the sowing of Wheat, intended to be accomplished at 
that period, to be finished in good order. But, since the 10th of 
December, from the prevalence of frost, and occasionally stormy 
wet weather, there have been few ploughing dzys, anc the greatest 
part of the stubble-fields yet remain to be turned. On the 13th, 
14th, and 15th current, we bad remarkably tempestuous high winds, 
particularly in the night of the 15th; and which was again full 
equalled by a dreadful gale last night, which has done considerable 
damage to the roofs of houses, and has beén severely felt by Turnip 
stock exposed to its inclemency. 

The productiveness of last crop has been now fully ascertained.— 
Wheat and Barley are found to thrash out about 20 per cent. under 
what was expected. The quality of the former is generally coarse, 
and which will be proved by the inferior prices it will fetch when 
sent to market; for hitherto, the early well ripened and best condi- 
tioned has been shipped, and has been sold to good account, viz. 
from 70s. to 80s. per quarter at London, and from 38s. to 43s. pcr 
boll at Leith. 

Oats, in the low districts, where early ripe, yield very little short 
ofan average produce of Meal; but late ones are immensely defi- 
cient ; and, in the high parts of the’country, a great part of the 
crop was so injured by the early frost, as not to be worth mealing, 
far less fit for seed. ‘The case of tenants of these districts is, of 
course, very distressing, ‘and strongly claims the assistance and at- 
tention of the proprietors. It affords us sincere pleasure to an- 
nounce, that Mr M‘Leod of Cadboll has generously given 20 per 
cent. discount to his tenants’ out of their rent for crop 1816. 

Scarcity of Oatmeal is already felt in the low parts of the coun- 
try, as a boll of it camhardly be got ; but this is believed to be part!y 
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owing to a disposition in those who have it for sale to keep on hand, 
expecting higher prices. The price just now is 36s. per boll of 9 
Dutch stone, but will soon be 40s., unless checked by importation. 
The abundant crop of Potatoes, and their excellent quality, is a 
great blessing to the poor. 

There have been no purchases made by Corn Merchants for ex- 
portation; but the circumstance of several Licensed Stills having 
commenced working, has caused a brisk demand for Barley, at from 
30s. to 40s. per boll. It is earnestly to be wished, that every means 
may be used to suppress Smuggling, so as to afford encouragement 
to the fair trader, and the establishment of respectable merchants 
for our Barley. 

The curing of Pork for the London market, which is a consider- 
able trade in this quarter, has caused a steady demand for that ar- 
ticle, at from 30s. to 40s. per cwt. 

Early sown Turnips on favourable soils have proved full crops; 
but those on wet lands, or that were late of sowing, are under an 
average. As usual, a good many well-conditioned Stots will be for 
sale in this county in the spring. Turnips have been let to be con- 
sumed by Cattle in straw-yards, with a full supply of straw, for a- 
bout 5l. per acre, and at 3d. per head per week for Cheviot Hogs. 

A considerable extent of new road has been made during last 
season in the low districts ; and, when what is in progress is com- 
pleted, we shall have, with little exception, a principal line of be- 
twixt 30 and 40 miles of excellent road through the best part of 
the Low country. When this is finished, which may be expected 
in the course of the ensuing season, we hope to be further indebted 
to some of our public spirited gentlemen, in getting a mail-coach 
forward to Tain. Other important improvements are immediately 
to be begun, viz. piers at both sides of the invergordon Ferry, and 
a bridge over the dangerous river of Carron. Every thing which 
assimilates our situation to that of improved districts, whether by 
good roads for internal accommodation, or harbours for shipping, 
or that facilitates the communication in any respect to the South, 
where we must send our produce to market, is an infallible mode of 
permanently enhancing the value of land in remote districts. —— 
28th Jan. 

Quarterly Report for Stirlingshire. 

This article -has been delayed to the last moment, in hopes of ‘be- 
ing able to communicate circumstances of weather, markets, &c. 
more favourable to the farmer than have prevailed in this district 
for many weeks past. Sorry is the Reporter to say, that so pleasant 
a task it has not yet fallen to his lot to perform. For, after six 
weeks, during which frequent and sudden changes from frost to 
thaw, and from thaw again to frost, have been experienced, accom- 
panied by more excessive falls of rain, and more violent gales of 
wind, than have been recollected during the last thirty years, the 
ground is covered with snow, and a smart frost has set in, which 
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threatens to continue for some time ; having comé on when the stir- 
face of the country had dried and consolidated a good deal, after 
being long in a state of perfect puddle. At the date of last Report, 
the Harvest was by no means finished in this or perhaps any coun- 
ty in Scotland; unless in some particular situations in the Carse, 
and favoured tracts of dry lands about the town of Falkirk, the lands 
occupied by the Catron Company, &c., where early varieties of 
grain had been cultivated. Over the general face of the country, 
a considerable proportion of both the Oat and Bean crops was still 
abroad, and continued so for many weeks, exposed to all the vicissi- 
tudes of the destructive season that ensued. In the highest culti- 
vated districts of the county, considerable quantities of Oats were 
in the field as late as the first week of Décember. These crops 
must, therefore, be considered lest, not only as to produce of grain 
fit for any economical purpose (manure excepted), but even as 
Straw fot wholesome fodder. In high situations, on ridges of caun- 
try of considerable, though net sudden elevation, from 400 to 600 
fect above tide level, where the soil is mean and the bottom reten- 
tive, surrounded by extensive moors and mosses, which is the case 
with a considerable proportion of the soil of this county, the cultiva- 
tion of grain crops, at no time to any extent profitable, must, in 
such seasons as last, prove literally ruinous. Even on better lands, 
not near so much elevated, unless every attention be paid, not only 
to the preparation of the soil, but to the cultivation of the earliest 
varieties of grain that suit the lands, and to take advantage of every 
Opportunity of getting these varieties into the soil as soon as weather 
and circumstances permit, little rent will be paid in such seasons as 
last. 

So little are mankind still guided by experience and observation, 
that hundreds of farmers let their lands lye unseeded for several days, 
or probably weeks, after being fully prepared for being sown, even 
fort Oats, as late as March-—the ready to be put in, and the 
soil in good order to receive it. Be the weather what it may, the 
land lies unseeded till a certain day, week, or month arrive, or some 
secret cause operate to set the harrows agoing. 

The quality, and even quantity of produce of this last crop, 1817, 
have been more various perhaps than of any in the memory of man. 
Oats, on lands of first-rate quality, or even on lands not naturally 
very fertile, that were in faiy preparation, and near the level of the 
tide, weigh from 60 to 64 lib. avoirdupois per Stirlingshire firlot, 
about 57.5 lib. Linlithgow standard firlot, or 98.5 lib. per Winches- 
ter bushel. Best Barley weighs about 80.43 lib. avoirdapois per Stir+ 
lingshire firlot, about 74.63 per Linlithgow standard firlot, nearly 
51 lib. per Winchester bushel. The best Wheat of the district rises 
to 60 lib. per Linlithgow standard firlot, about 57.8 per Winchester 
bushel, down to 56 per Linlithgow standard, or 54.8 per Winches- 
ter bushel, for marketable samples. Some weak grain much lower. 
The price of best Wheat may be quoted at about 40s. per Linlith- 
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gow boll of four firlots; Barley at 36s. per Stirlingshire boll. Best 
Beans, per Stirlingshire boll, 30s. Best Oatmeal at Is. 10d. per 
peck of 8 lib. Scots Troy weight—about 8 lib. 11} 02. avoirdupois 
weight. The best Oats are either consumed by horses, made into 
meal, or used as seed-corn. Wheat at 40s. per Linlithgow stand- 
ard, is about 78s. per Winchester quarter; and Barley at 36s. per 
Stirlingshire boll, is about 45s. per Winchester quarter. 

Sales are not readily made here at this moment, for any consider- 
able quantities of grain of any description. Either the lieges have 
become more sober and abstemious, their purses lighter, or they 
dislike the spirits made by licensed distillers ; for these distillers are 
said to be doing very little business of late. Sales of Barley are 
duller, and prices lower of course, than in November and December. 
The defects of the Oat crop have certainly been unprecedentedly 
great, in the interior and high districts of both North and South 
Britain ;—great, to an extent neither yet generally known, nor the 
consequences appreciated. Nothing but sheer poverty can prevent 
great demand from the high countries for seed and meal; both in- 


dispensably required to enable the farmers of these districts to exist - 


as such. 

A new variety of the Oat was introduced from Sweden into this 
country a few years age. It is a valuable acquisition. Even in high 
districts, it does well on moderately fair soil, properly prepared ; 
and is, everywhere, a week earlier than the Potato-Oat under simi- 
lar circumstances. The Fodder is reported to be good, and plenti- 
ful also. It would be a work of supererogation, or worse, to dwell 
on the advantages to be obtained by the culture of this valuable va- 
riety of the Avena Sativa. - 

Good Beef sells, in retail, at about 6d. per lib. Scots troy weight. 
Good Fat Cattle are scarce. Little can be said of the prices of 
Lean Stock and Horses at this season —3d Feb. 

Quarterly Regort for Tweeddale. 

Tue farmer’s operations in the field, in this county, may be stat- 
ed to be further back at this season of the year than usual, owing to 
the lateness of the harvest; autumn having been mostly gone before 
the harvest work was got off hand, The month of November was 
uncommonly fresh and mild; very favourable indeed for our moun- 
tain stock, and Turnip crop, but quite the reverse for that part of 
the Grain which remained on the field, and also for what was 
stacked not thoroughly dried. Owing to the shortness of the day, 
and state of the weather, much time was spent doing little. What 
was done to-day, was frequently undone to-morrow. The greatest 
part of December was frosty ; which stopped the ploughs for nearly 
the half of it. January has been more open weather; but wet, with 
very high gales of wind, particularly on the evening of the 15th, 
which, for a short time, threatened destruction to stack-yards, trees, 
and every thing that opposed it. 

{am sorry to find, that our doubts of this crop, particularly of 
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the Oats, have been too well founded ; they are turning out very 
poorly, both on the barn floor and at the mill. Some farms in the 
county had their crops better ripened, partly owing to having been 
sown with Oats of the early kind; and others from their local situ 
ation. Those have thrashed out well; but I am inclined to think, 
that, taking the county as a whole, the Oat crop can hardly be call. 
ed the half of an average one. Barley is not so deficient as Oats; 
but it is coarse in quality, compared with the crops of ordinary sea. 
sons. As to Peas, I believe there are very few in the county. Our 
markets, however, are amply supplied with Meal, and at Jower 
prices than those of Mid-Lothian. The quality, too, of Oatmeal, 
is much better than I expected. [It is green, and dusty tasted ; bat 
that made from Oats that had been well kept in the stack, has nei- 
ther the taste nor colour that frost usually gives meal. Although the 
times bear hard on the farmer, and those who-have grain to sell, the 
quantity being small, require high prices; yet when we look to the 
bulk of consumers, their condition requires the prices of grain to be 
moderate ; and I believe this will be the wish of every thinking man. 
I am, however, afraid that the stackyards are thinning fast ; and, 
unless we get supply elsewhere, our own crop will not bring us 
through. 

Many of the farmers in this county have tried their Oats, and 
have found them to spring and root much better than was expected; 
but I hope, wherever there are any doubts of the seed, it will be 
brought from low counties, where the frost does not take so much 
effect as in those higher situated. The frost, from the 2d to the 
5th of October last, was very general ; but inland high counties‘are 
soonest affected by it. 

The weather, in the month of November last, being fresh and 
mild, mended the Turnip-crop considerably ; and, as yet, we have 
had no strong frosts. ‘They have stood the winter well, which they 
generally do, when it is late in the season before they give up grow- 
ing. Prices of Fat Stock have improved considerably, when compared 
with those of last season; but I believe the advance is rather on the 
hides, skins and tallow, than on the butcher meat. Fat-Stocks in this 
county are fewer in number than last year. 

Notwithstanding the efforts made.by the opulent to find employ- 
ment for the labouring class, many of them are still unemployed, 
and those who have work on very low wages; of course, many in- 
dustrious families have great difliculty in finding a scanty provision 
to support life, and are quite unable to make any addition to the 
perishable necessaries of back and bed.——23d January. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Ir was stated in Jast Report, that the month of October con- 
cluded with raw wettish weather, rather unfavourable for complet- 
ing the harvest. The month of November proved equally backward, 
and in many districts most prejudicial to late Oats, which, of course, 
aprmed out very deficient in point of quality. During the first six- 
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teen days, it rained almost every day. About the 25th frost set in, 
which continued two nights, accompanied with a considerable fall 
of snow. This was followed with a thaw of perhaps unexampled ra- 
pidity, and the weather continued open till the end of the month. 
Notwithstanding the frost, the weather was, upon the whole, uns 
usually warm for the season, and of course exceedingly unfavourable 
for the winning process. In the Highland districts, the harvest 
could hardly be said to be completed at the conclusion of the month. 

With the month of December winter set in, and exhibited during 
the first fortnight all the variety of a changeable climate. After the 
9th, ploughing was in a great measure suspended; in the first in- 
stance by the frost, then by heavy falls of rain, sleet and snow, 
and afterwards by an intense frost. On the evening of the 22d, the 
thermometer stood as low as 15, and in some situations at 12. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the month, a good deal was done in the way 
of carrying dung, but little field work of any other description. 

January commenced with a keen frost, which, however, was soon 
interrupted with snow and rain. From the 10th to the 18th, the 
changes from frost to thaw, were frequent and rapid, accompanied 
with violent hurricanes of wind from the south-west, and occasion- 
ally heavy falls of rain, This indeed was very much the character 
of the weather during the greater part of the month, which, of 
course, was unfavourable to field work. Occasionally, however, the 
plough was able to go in dry situations; and labour, upon the whole, 
is not further back than it usually is at this season. The following 
is an abstract of the weather for the season. _ 

Number of Number of Quantity of | Mean Tempera- 


Fair Days. Rainy Days. Rain. ture. 

November 12 18 2.705 45.0 

December - 18 13 2.409 34.3 

January oi"), 38 18 2.858 36.8 
7.972 


The character of the various crops is precisely what might have 
been anticipated from the nature of the season. Wheat, even in 
the most favourable situations, and where it was secured in good or- 
der, is from half a stone to a stone lighter per boll than in ordinary 
= Barley, rather inferior in weight, but not so much so as 
Wheat ; and Oats very deficient in the quantity of Meal. ‘Towards 
the latter end of harvest, many farmers were obliged to thrash out 
their Oats from the stook, and carry them directly to the mill, when 
they frequently yielded little more than one boll of Meal to two bolls 
of Oats. On the whole, however, the crop is better, both in quan- 
tity and quality, than, from the nature of the season, there was rea- 
ton to expect. The rain that fell during 1816, which was generally 
gonsidered an unusually wet season, amounted to 23$ inches—in 
1817, it amounted to 28} inches, being nearly 5 inches more. 

The markets, sinee last Report, have risen considerably, but of 
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late have been rather dull. Present prices—Wheat, 36s. to 40s.; 
Barley, 28s. to $2s.;-common Oats, 24s. to 26s.; Potatoe Oats, 

7s. to 29s.; Peas and Beans, 27s. to 30s.; Oatmeal, Is. 10d. per 
peck ; Quartern Loaf, 1s. 2d. Wheaten; 11d. Household ; Meat, 
7d. per lib.—2d February. 


ENGLAND. 
Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire. 

Ir has not been in our power, for feveral years back, to report fo 
favourably of the agricultural concerns in this quarter of the kingdom, 
as we now feel juftifiable in doing ; for with hafty ftrides has diftrefs or 
ruin followed the farmer in all his purfuits during the laft few years, 
But I have much pleafure in remarking, that, upon the whole, his 
condition is much improved ; and I am now hopeful things are again 
reverting to their former channel. 

With a fair crop, and an increafed value of every fpecies of farm- 
produce, the cultivator of the foil is beginning to emerge from an abyfs 
of defpair ; and I truft that the contemplated revival of trade will in- 
cline and enable the consumer to remunerate the grower for his toils and 
troubles. Were it not that fome extraordinary advantages are neceflary 
to recover the farmer completely from his long and arduous ftruggles, 
the prefent adequate prices for his produce ought to bound his withes. 
As far as I can learn of other quarters, I am inclined to think, that, 
for thefe two years paft, we in this diftri& ought to confider ourfelves 
as highly favoured; for while, in many other parts of the island, the crops 
were materially injured, we have been fortunate enough to efcape with 
little lofs, 

Our crops of this year are perhaps a little fhort of our early and fan. 
guine expectations ; but ftill they are nearly, if not fully equal to an 
average return. No doubt moft of our corns come to market rather in 
a foft ftate ; but while the meafure is thereby increafed, and the prices 
continue fair, we fhould leave the millers to complain on that fcore, and 
truft that the {pring drought will make the remainder that may then be 
on hand, more prefentable. Clover feeds are below an average, and 
rather inferior in quality. The 'Turnips stand out well; and, in confe- 
quence of the remarkable clemency of the feafon, ftock improves much, 
Although Candlemas is now near at hand, I may fay, that, hitherto, 
we have felt nothing of the common rigours of winter, a very few days 
of froft excepted. The fields have not yet been once whitened with 
f{now, and vegetation has been but partially checked; of courfe, our 
winter crops have improved much, and look well. But I muft admit, 
that the mildnefs of weather engendered countlefs muftitudes of grub- 
bing infe&ts, which, in many inftances, have proved injurious to the 
Wheat crops upon clover itubbles ; but, fince the late frofts at the end 
of December, they have difappeared. 

Since Auguft, Live-ftock of every defcription has advanced rapidly 
in price. Lean Stock for the farm-yard are felling nearly as high by 
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the weight as thofe flall-fed for the butcher, Perhaps one canfe of 
this increafed demand for Stores, is the great quantity of ill made and 
unfaleable Hay that is everywhere to be met with, and which can only 
be ufed in the farm-yard. In confequence of the moft of our flocks 
being much infected with the Rof, found Sheep are now felling as high 
as for many years back, So fatal is this diforder at prefent, that the 
numbers in our flocks will be much reduced before fummer. 

Field-labour has been carried on with little interruption, and the ge- 
neral operations of the farm are in a ftate of forwardnefs. Perhaps a 
few days of froft might be defirable for carting out the remainder of 
the dung upon the lands intended for Beans; but this we may expeét 

et. 

: During the quarter, our Corn markets have continued without any 
confiderable flu¢tuation. Wheat, found and dry, is worth from 8os. 
to 86s.; Barley from 30s. to 40s.; Oats from 208. to 30s.; Beans a- 
bout 50s.—all per quarter of 8 Winchefter bufhels. 

Our Butcher markets continue almoft ftationary. Beef and Mutton 
from 6d. to 7d. per lib, Butter 18. pe. per lib. 

The prefent is’ generally a dull feafon for Labourers; of courfe, many 
are employed and paid by their refpeCtive parifhes at a low rate, by 
which many are thrown upon the poor’s lift ; and the poor’s rates muft 
increafe in proportion. 

Landed property is rather upon the advance ; and although no ma- 
terial alteration is yet perceptible in the rental of farms, yet, fhould the 
produce maintain its prefent value, an advance in rent may be expetted. 
—22d January. 

Letter from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster, 29th January. 

Tue autumn, and beginning of winter, were remarkably mild. 
The Wheat sown through the month of November vegetated much 
quicker than usual; and Pastures, Turnips, Rape, &c. preserved 
their verdure, and were very little worse until about the 3d of Ja- 
nuary, when we had a week’s frost, with a high wind. Upon the 
whole, the winter has been favourable for the farmer. His stock 
(Cattle particularly) have been kept at less expense ; though Sheep, 
we are afraid, may prove unsound. Ploughing has not been inter- 
rupted by the weather, and is likely to be in a forward state. 

The Wheats look very promising, where the seed vegetated pro- 
perly, which in many places was not the case, from the extreme dry 
weather in the early part of seed-time. In these cases they are very 
thin of plant. 

A large proportion of very poor green Oats are presented at our 
markets, in consequence of the depredations of the grub, and the dry 
weather in spring. Many shrivelled samples of Wheat are also 
shown, that were prematurely ripened. Both these, as well as 
Beans, are short of an average crop, and, at present prices, will not 
remunerate the farmer, except in some favoured situations. He has 
got so embarrassed the last three years, that it will require two or 
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three good yielding years, at good prices, to set him straight. We 
hear of agriculture reviving, and we hope it may continue to do so; 
but the poor-rates increase. We are not relieved from the excessive 
burden of the assessed taxes, by which our very tools are charged. 
Very little reduction has taken place in rents or in labour in this dis. 
trict:—a stout man gets 2s. 6d. per day. The following are the 
prices of Grain, &c. at Lancaster. 

Wheat, 10s. to 12s.; Oats, 2s. 6d. to 4s.; Beans, 6s. 9d. ; Bar. 
ley, 6s. Gd.; Potatoes, 1s. Gd. per bushel Winchester; Oatmeal, 
43s. per load of. 224 lib.; Beef, 5d. to 6d.; Mutton, 7d. to 8d.; 
Pork, 6$d.; Veal, 7d. per lib. by the carcass and sink offal. 

Stock of all descriptions have improved in price. Fat is expected 
to advance ; both caivers, and those for feeding, are eagerly pur- 
chased at increased prices. At Preston horse-fair, the beginning of 
this month, good Horses, of fair size for hunters and the carriage, 
sold briskly at from 50 to 80 and 100 guineas ; but common horses 
could hardly be disposed of on any terms. 

There is very little going on in the country that is either new or 
interesting. ‘The Heligoland Beans have been trie by a few indi- 
viduals, who approve of them so far as they can judge from the im- 
perfect trial they have given them. The growth of Turnips and 
grass seeds is rather increasing. The sowing of Wheat, after drilled 
Beans, appears not to answer upon the heavy or marsh soils, and is 
mostly abandoned. The late miserable prices for Horses and Cattle 
nearly put.a stop to breeding for the two last years; therefore, it is 
reasonable to expect they will not be very low again for some time; 
but the badness of trade in the large towns has prevented the con- 
sumption of flesh-meat. . It is now reviving a little, and we hope the 
demand will increase. 

Letter from Liverpool, 28th January. 

Since we last addressed you, we have had less business doing in 
our Corn-market than in almost any quarter we ever remember to 
have seen. The very great demand for Oats to the Glasgow mar- 
ket, has taken off those supplies we have been in the habit of receiv- 
ing from Ireland ; and therefore, our stocks of this article are very 
trifling ; but they have been, and still are, fully equal to our present 
demand—having had, hitherto, not only a sufficiency of Oats, but 
also of all other kinds of grain from the neighbouring farmers ; but, 
ag those supplies cannot last long, the dealers from the interior must, 
ere long, have their wants supplied from this market. It is therefore 


very probable we shall have a considerable trade during the remain- 
der-of the season. 

The ports are likely to open for the importation of Wheat, Rye, 
and Barley, but to remain shut against Beans and Oats; of course, 
we may expect, after some little time, considerable quantities of 
American flouor—upwards of 10,000 barrels having already arrived, 
which, for the present, must go into bend,. We must also have a 
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great deal of all kinds of grain (what can be lawfully admitted) 
from the continent of Europe. In London they have had, since the 
ports shut 9186, and here, 2141 quarters of wheat; but it will re- 
quire some time after the ports are open, before the supplies are very 
heavy. The changes which necessarily take place from the alternate 
opening and shutting of the ports, must make the trade very preca- 
rious, which renders it impossible to form any opinion of future 
ptices, as every thing must depend on the supplies, of which none 
can form any adequate conception. 

Since the time it became the general opinion that the ports would 
open for Wheat, &c. our market, and indeed most others have be- 
come extremely dull; and prices have declined considerably, from 
an idea, that when this event takes place they will be still lower : 
But, like all other anticipated evils, this idea may be carried too far, 
and produce a very contrary effect, and which we think is not un- 
likely on the present occasion, because the dealers are quite bare. 
handed, and must, ere long, come all into the market, which must 
create a considerable demand, and be the means of enhancing the 
value of every article, particularly when our stocks of all kinds are 
so very small. ‘This is certainly a very speculative opinion, but time 
will show its correctness. On Tuesday last we had more country 
dealers at our market than we have lately been accustomed to see, but 
our demand was chiefly confined to Oats; and the stocks being compa- 
ratively small, an advance of 3d. to 4d. per bushel was obtained ; but 
most other articles were very dull, and in very limited demand; we 
certainly, however, think most articles have seen their lowest for 
the present. 


Current Prices, Tuesday, 27th January. 


Wheat, English, - 15s. 6d. - 14s. 0d. Fine, 14s. 3d, - 14s, 6d. 
“ Old, Foreign, 11s. Od. - 135s.6d,. — 14s. Cd. - 15s. Od. canta 
“ Scotch, 19s. 6d. - 15s.0d. — 15s. Gd. - 15s. 9d per 70 lib, 
& Irish, lls. Gd. = 12s,0d. — 12s, 5d. - 12s, Gd. 
Barley, English, + 7s. Od. - 7s.5d. — Ts. 4d.- 7s. 6d. 
* ~=Scotch - 6s.5d.- 6s.6d, — 6s.9d.- 7s. Od,> per 60 lib. 
“ Qld, Foreign, 6s.0d.- 6s.3d. — 63. 6d. - 6s. 9d. : 
Beans, English, old, 563s, - 605 — 64s. - 66s. 
“ Irish, new, 40s. - 46s, _— 48s. - 50s, per Quarter. 
*  Scoteh, do. 46s. - 48s, — 50s. - 52s. 
Malt, English, - 10s.0d.- 11s.0d. — 12s, Od. - 12s, 6d. | per 56 quarts. 
Oats, Ditto, - 4s 8d. - 4s.10d. — 58. Od. - 5s, 2d. 
“Trish, - 4s.6d.- 4s. 8d. — 48. 10d. - 5s, Od.$ per 45 lib. 
“«  §eotch, - 4s.6d.- 4s. 8d. — 4s. Od, - 4s, 11d. 
Oatméal, Cumberland, 40s. - 4is, — 42s, - 4353s, 
“ Scotch, - GSks - 403, = 4ls, - 42s, f per 240 lib. 
ss Irish, - 34s. - 56s. ae 38s. - 40s. 
American Flour, sweet, 58s. - 60s. _ 648. - 66s. per barrel 
“6 sour, 48s. - 50s. _ Sls. = 52s, i of 196 lib. 
Peas, white, - 74s. - 76s, ~- 78s. = 845. ian etuitite 
“ grey, - 40s. - 46s. —_ 48s, - 5Us. {1 1 psc 
Bhejied Barley, - lés. - 17s, -- 19s. - 295. | per cwt, 
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Imrortations of Grain, &c. into the Port or Liverroot, from the 22d 


Coast ise} 806] 141 


Irish + | 3,541] 781 [33,545] — _ 
Foreign | 5,035, — _ _ _- 
Coastwise| 6,704]3,152 | 793] 982] 56) — 
Irish - | 5,108} — /|19,541) — | 148) — 
Foreign | 1,044) 140} — —|—-—|i-— 
Coastwise! 5,016 /5,001 | 2,423)1,451] 110) 5 
Irish - | 3,543] — |16,596] —| 385; — 
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of October 1817, until the 24th of January 1818, inclusive. 
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Quarterly Report for Norfolk. 

We have had the finest weather imaginable during the last quar- 
ter ; and so little frost was scarcely ever remembered by the oldest 
person living. The whole of November was mild and open; and 
even in December, and the following month, the thermometer rare- 
ly fell below 25, and was sometimes as high as 52. Stock, of most 
descriptions, have done well; though latterly it has been observed, 
that the forwarder beasts in yards have not got on so fast as in cold. 
er seasons. Perhaps there may have been too much moisture ; stock 
of this kind rarely doing well, unless kept dry ; and in mild seasons, 
if over littered, may thus be injured by too much warmth. 

Our Corn-markets have advanced during the quarter, although 
they are not altogether so brisk as two or three weeks back. It is 
perhaps difficult to state an average price with any degree of preci- 
sion ; because, according to the incorrect mode of making the re- 
turns, or rather from not making any returns at all (at least in many 
of the country markets), there appears no adequate critcrion from 
whiich to make a calculation ; and consequently much is left to guess 
and vague report. For instance, it might be stated in this report, 
that Barley sells from 17s. to 24s. per coomb (half a quarter). This 
is quite correct : but it still gives us no ideas of what is the average 
price ; because we have not before us the quantity sold at these and the 
intermediate rates. So of Wheat. How often do we read of inferior 
sorts, perhaps (as at present) 30s., while prime runs have fetched 
45s. per coomb! We know not, from this, what is the average 
price; because we are not told how much sold for 30s., and how much 
Jor 45s. We are decidedly of opinion, that much gross neglect, or 
wilfu) imposition, prevails in this department ; and that, were all the 

ordinary samples brought into the account, the average of England 
and Wales would be many shillings per quarter below the present 
statements. We assert, therefore, without fear of contradicticn, that 
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no one subject more requires investigation than the making correct 
Corn returns ; and unquestionably there is none in which the farmer 
ought to take a greater interest. 

The universal excellence of the Turnip crop keeps up the value 
of Lean Stock, particularly of the Sheep kind. Lambs, worth in 
September 17s. or 18s. a head, might now be sold for 30s. Nobody, 
however, thinks of parting with them, because they must consume 
their Turnips. The probability is, they will not be worth the mo- 
ney in April. We have not had any thing like the complaint of 
want of employment among the poor this winter, that so fearfully 
and frequently annoyed us last year ; for though our poor-rates have 
by no means sunk to the level which we wish to see them attain, yet 
they are but little more than a fourth of what they were at one time. 
In some places, they have been as high as 20s. in the pound ;—in- 
deed, in some of the towns they are still at that enormous pitch ; 
the Yarmouth rate, for the next quarter, is 5s. in the pound. 

The appearance of the Wheats is, on the whole, good; though 
partial complaints have been made of the ravages of the grub early 
in the winter. Many fields certainly suffered materially ; but if the 
spring be favourable, may yet get together, as we term it. 

The layers have gone off very much. Clover will not do here of- 
tener than once in eight years; and, even at this interval, is a pre- 
carious crop. The Board of Agriculture have directed their atten- 
tion to this evil, with the hope of attaining a remedy. Would they 
might succeed ! for they will render a most important service to the 
cause by announcing it.——January 27th. 

Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of November, and first week in December, were most- 
ly fresh, with much rain from the 11th to the 18th November, and 
on the 3d of December, and also on the 14th, 16th and 17th of the 
same month. The remainder of the month was frosty, with a thin 
covering of snow, which continued until the 7th of January; since 
which, the weather has been frost and fresh alternately, changing 
every two or three days, from one to the other, with uncommonly 
high winds on the 13th and 14th, which did considerable damage, by 
unroofing houses, blowing down corn stacks, &c. The last quarter 
has been very favourable for getting forward the usual operations of 
husbandry at this season. The ploughing is in great forwardness, 
and the dung is mostly out of the fold yards. 

The autumn sown Wheat is looking veryhealthy. Most of the 
land cleared of Turnips is already ploughed up, and will be sown 
with Wheat the first fresh weather in Februaty; at present we have 
a hard frost. 

Turnips, from the mildness of the autumn, kept growing through 
the whole of November; and most of those that were early sown, 
have flower stems run up to a considerable length ; probably this is 
more generally the case than has oftea occurred. ‘They have hither- 
to suffered nothing from frost. 
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There are great complaints of the deficiency of the Corn crops, 
when they come to be thrashed. It seems to be a general opinion, 
that the deficiency is at least one-third in Wheat, Barley and Oats, 
of what might be expected from the size of the stacks. Beans and 
Peas are uncommonly bad; and the greatest part being killed by 
the frost on the 2d of October, most of the seed will have to be im- 

orted. 

" It is much to be feared that there will be a great loss by the rot in 
Sheep, (wherever the lands are not perfectly dry), occasioned by the 
almost conti: ued falls of rain in August. 

The markets for Fat Stock have lately advanced, the prices for 
Beef being from 6s. . 6s. 6d. per stone of 14 lib., sinking offal; and 
Mutton from 6d. to 7d. per lib. It seems to be a general opinion, 
that there will be a scarcity of good fat Sheep;—but the prices will 
be kept down by the great number of rotten Sheep that will be 
brought to market.—29th January. 

Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather has been variable, but not severe; a seasonable frost 
set in before Christmas, which put a stop to ploughing about a fort- 
night, when every farmer was busy carting. Field work of every de. 
scription is in rather a forward state. 

Wheat, which is free from the defects of management, has a good 
appearance on every kind of soil; and it is supposed there is more 
sown than in either of the two preceding years. The crops of last 
year, with some exceptions, prove rather lighter than were expected. 
There has been a brisk demand for Wheat in good condition, and 
also for the finer parcels of Barley and Oats; but much inferior 
grain, and particularly coarse thin Barley, has been of duil sale. 
The best Barley grown in the county the last two seasons, is an 
American species, which is earlier, of better quality, larger, and 
more productive than any of the other varieties; it has been sold at 
the highest price for malting. 

Ruta Baga and Turnips improved greatly in autumn, and are 
plentiful. Scarcely any Clover was saved for seed, as the season 
was unfavourable. The young Clovers and Grasses are tolerably 
well planted. 

Horses continue to be better sold; a few Hunters have fetched 
upwards of 200/. each, Heavy cart Colts are much inquired for. 
Fat Beasts are advanced to 8s. and 9s. per stone, and Sheep to 7d. 
acd 8d. per lib. Bacon Pigs are scarce, and are now worth 8s. per 
stone. Small porket Pigs are sold at 9s. per stone. Store and 
Drape Beasts are improved in value. Good Milk Cows are much 
wanted. ‘The loss in Sheep by the rot, is likely to be very serious ; 
and upon many farms which have for years been considered sound, 
many Sheep are affected with that fatal disease. It is understood 
Wool is of great value ; byt the quantity now in the growers’ hands 
is trifling. 

Some of the breeders of Short-horned Cattle and New Leicesty 
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Sheep, in this county, have shown Stock at the last Smithfield 
Christmas Show, which were greatly superior to any ever exhibited 
there 

The present prices for Grain are—Wheat from 60s. to 90s.; Rye 
from 42s. to 54s.; Barley from 35s. to 52s.; Oats from 203s. to 35s. 5 
New Beans from 40s. to 70s.; Old Beans from 40s. to 80s. per 

uarter. 

North Clay Heps are worth from 16/. to 33/. per cwt. 

Many very considerable improvements have been lately effected 
in various pazis of the county. Much deep, open, and under- 
draining has been substantially executed, upon scientific and un- 
erring principles ;—and the practice of furrow-soughing retentive 
soils is becoming prevalent ; the expense of which is (according to 
the width of the ridges) from 4/. to 6/. per acre, if done in the best 
and most economical manner, exclusive of the carriage of tiles 
from the kiln. The methods lately practised, of putting shallow 
under-drains across the ridges, and deep gutters along the furrows, 
will soon be accounted useless ; for if land is springy, one well exe- 
cuted sough, with proper boring, will completely lay land dry, 
where the success of the former would be extremely precarious ; 
and, in retentive soils, furrow soughs are highly preferable to open 
work, and are of far greater benefit than those cut across, however 
numerous such may be. 

Several valuable Water-Meadows have been made, upon an ims 
proved system of catch-work; in which the work is generally ad- 
apted to the ground in its natural state, without the expense of ar- 
tificial formation ; and drainage is, invariably, a main consideration. 
There are many other meadows under various systems of irrigation 
in the county, and one complete specimen of artificial floating, the 
expense of which, however, is so enormous, that it is presumed 
the improved catch-work will, in almost every instance, be prefer- 
able. These are very different methods of irrigation to the one re- 
cently published by subscription by Mr John Browne of St Ger- 
mans, entitled ‘ Improved Irrigation,’ (having horizental carriers, 
carefully puddled, and numerous small vertical cuts, with many 
stops), which is recommended for light soils only. The improved 
catch-work may be adapted with facility to every situation where 
sufficient water can be had ; but complete under-draining, with bor- 
ing, are essentially necessary to insure syccess upon all lands which 
are injured by an accumulation of water beneath the surface —— 
28th January. 

Wiltshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, at the commencement of Wheat harvest, was very 
unfavourable and unsettled ; and many of those who adopted the pre- 
sent fashionable mode of cutting their Wheat exceedingly green, 
suffered on that account. The whole of the month of September 
was remarkably fine ; but such was the alarm excited by the uncom- 
mon wetness of the last season, and so anxious were many to em- 
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brace the first favourable opportunity this year, that the Wheat was 
carried in a very unfit state. Hundreds of ricks have been turned. 
Some of the Wheat is mow-burnt; and by far the greater part of our 
samples are exceedingly damp, and ‘ bad in hand.’ There are, 
however, many happy exceptions to this general rule, and it is a 
good thing there are: In consequence of this our prices of Wheat 
vary exceedingly. Our Barley crop was housed in a good state, 
This was not the case with Beans generally. Some of the Heligo- 
lands, which were ripe before the other sorts, were harvested well. 
The yield, however, is indifferent, and will be below an average 
crop. The yield of our Pea crop is miserable indeed ; many of 
those who have thrashed out say they have less than was sown. 
One farmer in this village sowed three sacks, and when he winnow- 
ed, there was not quite one sack; this, of course, must be taken as 
an extreme case. Potatoes are very dear, and scarce. The Tala- 
vera Wheat is very much in repute, and deservedly so, as it exceed- 
ed our expectations last year; I mean the expectations of those who 
sowed very late, for those who sowed early had it grown very much, 
m consequence of the rains in the early part of August. The wea- 
ther, indeed, was not favourable till the latter end of the month. 
It was bought last year at a guinea per bushel. It is expected a 
great breadth of land will be sown with it this spring. . The prices, 
at present, for the best, about 55s. per sack of 4 Winchester bush- 
els. The Reporter sowed some last spring, in the latter end of 
March and in the first week of April, which turned:out very well ; 
and a neighbour of his, who has thrashed the Talavera out, informs 
him it averaged ten sacks to the acre. The mealmen speak very fa- 
vourably of it; but the price is so high, that more of it must be 
sown, and it must become more general before they will use much 
of it. The rotting of Sheep this year seems to have prevailed to an 
alarming extent. They have advanced very considerably at our late 
Fairs, and it is generally expected they will be very dear in the 
spring. 30th January.’ 


*,* We hope to be able to lay before our readers a Memoir of 
the late Alexander Low Esq. of Laws, a well known and eminent 
land-agent and farmer, in our next Number. 


No. LXXIV. will be published on the first Monday of May. 


D. Wiluson, printer, Edinburgh, 





